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O allow oneself to jeer at the enemy is probably 
neither wise nor dignified, but in the face of 
such exploits as the Zeppelin raid on East 
Anglia this week it is very hard to resist the temptation. 
For months we have been told by the German Press of 
the terrible awakening that was in store for us when it 
should please the Kaiser to slip the leash and allow his 
air cruisers to cross the North Sea. At last they, or 
some of them, have crossed the North Sea, and have 
succeeded in dropping about forty large bombs on 
British soil. As a result, one man, two women and a 
boy—and also, we believe, a canary—have been killed, 
a baby has been injured, and several houses have been 
more or less badly damaged. On hearing the great 
news Berlin was decked out with flags, and “ cheering 
crowds paraded the streets until a late hour”! Un- 
doubtedly the Germans are an amazing people. 


* * * 


It is only fair to say, however, that the Berlin crowds 
had this much excuse for their cheers: that in the official 
account of the raid issued by the German Government 
Yarmouth and Sheringham and King’s Lynn, and even 
the little inland villages which were attacked, were 
described as “ fortified places’ ; and it was also stated 
that the airships were “ fired upon, but returned safely.” 
All the firing amounted to apparently was a single rifle 
shot let off by a sentry, but Berlin could not know that. 
The German public was evidently deceived into believing 
that the affair was really a great and heroic military opera- 
tion, and it is not they, but the people who thought it worth 
while todeceive them, who have madethemselves ludicrous 
in the eyes of the world. From our point of view nothing 
could be better than that the citizens of Berlin should be 





encouraged to be wildly enthusiastic on such an occasion, 
for it can only mean that their rulers have little hope of 
being able to report more solid achievements for them 
to celebrate. No doubt the Zeppelins will come again, 
and probably they will try to reach London—a feat 
quite within their powers—in which case the subsequent 
report of their having been fired upon will most probably 
be true. And when it is remembered that to drop a 
weight of bombs equal to that of the shells thrown into 
Scarborough in half an hour by the German battle 
cruisers would require at least three or four times as 
many Zeppelins as Germany possesses, we can afford 
to await the next raid without very serious alarm. 


* * * 


The German success last week in the neighbourhood 
of Soissons, coming as it did at a time when the Allies 
appeared to be maintaining a successful offensive almost 
all along the line, undoubtedly created a certain amount 
of uneasiness, which the French explanation about the 
rising of the Aisne did not at first altogether allay. It 
looked for the moment as if the Germans might be about 
to regain the initiative, and to make a determined at- 
tempt to break through the French centre towards Paris. 
Later and more detailed information, however, in par- 
ticular the full account of the fighting given by the 
French ‘ Eye-witness”’ this week, is reassuring. It 
appears that the French had made a really important 
advance, the most important in this quarter since 
September, and that, in spite of the large reinforcements 
brought up by the Germans, they might quite probably 
have been able to retain the positions they had won had 
not the floods carried away several of the bridges behind 
them, thus cutting off both reinforcements and supplies, 
and making a retirement to the south bank of the river 
imperative. The Germans occupied the evacuated 
region, but have made no serious attempt to press or 
extend their advantage. The whole operations were 
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due to French and not to German initiative, and gave 
no indications of a renewed power of activity on the 
part of the latter. The German counter-attack was by 
sheer luck successful to an unexpected degree ; that is 
all. Elsewhere, in the land operations, happenings have 
been less sensational than ever. 

* * * 

The question of whether an Imperial Conference 
should be summoned to meet in London this year is 
still unsettled. The position appears to be that whilst 
some at least of the Colonial Governments are anxious 
that the Conference should meet, the Imperial Govern- 
ment has, so far, rather deprecated the idea; for the 
same reason presumably that it has postponed the 
meeting of Parliament for so long—namely, that it 
is busy and, to put it bluntly, does not want to be 
bothered. There has been, on the whole, remarkably 
little room for dissatisfaction with the general conduct 
of the Government since the war began, but where it 
has been at all seriously at fault—as in its management 
of the Censorship and its trifling with the question of 
pensions and separation allowances—the cause has 
seemed to be a lack of imagination. Certainly, it will 
show a most deplorable lack of imagination if it fails 
to meet the evident wishes—which will probably not 
be pressed, and must, therefore, be met at least half-way 
—of Colonial statesmen in regard to the Conference. 
Whatever may be the inconveniences of having such a 
gathering whilst the war is at its height, they are 
merely trivial beside the manifest advantages. The 
Colonies are supporting us in this war in a fashion which 
has given the whole world, and ourselves, too, perhaps, 
a new vision of what Empire may mean. Everything 
that can be done to fix and deepen the impression of 
that vision ought to be done. Never has the Imperial 
Conference had an opportunity of meeting under cir- 
cumstances so favourable to the purposes for which it 
was created. It will, probably, not be possible to 
thresh out this year any of those problems of Imperial 
machinery which press for solution and which will have 
to be faced after the war. The meetings of the Con- 
ference need, indeed, be scarcely more than formal. But 
the presence at least of the representatives of the Colonies 
in London during the summer months seems to us to be 
scarcely less important than the presence of their troops 
in the field. 

* * * 


The continued rise in the prices of various necessities, 
especially of coal and wheat, is engaging an increasing 
amount of public attention, and from all sorts of un- 
expected quarters emphatic demands for Government 
action are being heard. The case of coal as a home 
product is comparatively simple, the rise in London 
being mainly a question of freight ; but the case of wheat 
is extremely complex, and it is difficult to see what the 
Government can do. For, owing largely to the stoppage 


of the great Russian supplies, there is temporarily, at 
all events, a real shortage of wheat and prices‘are rising 
all over the world. Neutral as well as_ belligerent 
countries are making exceptional demands, and the 
Italian Government is said to have chartered a con- 
siderable tonnage of British ships to fetch supplies from 


Argentina. As we pointed out last week, the fixing 
of a maximum price in this country would probably 
result simply in the diversion of ships carrying Argentine 
wheat from Liverpool to Continental and North 
American ports. 

* * * 

The same thing applies to freights. A great deal 
of shipping is either laid up or diverted to Government 
uses and there is severe competition for what is left, 
Also, apparently, shipowners are finding considerable 
difficulty in obtaining sailors and firemen, even at largely 
increased wages, and still more difficulty in getting their 
ships unloaded at the congested ports. To attempt, 
therefore, to regulate freight charges would be worse 
than useless ; for the ships can find plenty of remunera- 
tive employment outside the reach of British legislation. 
The Government might take over the whole British 
merchant marine as it has taken over the railways and 
thus knock off that portion—it is not very large—of the 
increased price of wheat which goes into the pockets 
of shipowners. We certainly should be the last to object 
to such a measure on general grounds. But it would 
not be easy to carry out and it would not make us more 
popular abroad. A less ambitious and more practicable 
measure would be for the Government to follow the 
example of Italy, or better still, to make use of a portion 
of the great mercantile fleet it already controls for the 
purpose of fetching wheat from South America. Quite 
a small amount of Government competition of this kind 
might produce a substantial reduction in private freight 
charges. Another alternative which is, of course. 
always open to the Government is to buy wheat at the 
market price wherever it can get it and to sell it at a 
fixed price to the British consumer, meeting the loss 
eventually by taxation, and that is what it will have to 
do if the rise goes on to famine point. But the Argentine 
harvest is very good and it is not unlikely that prices 
will in any case soon be falling again. 


* * * 


The Board of Trade has issued this week an extremely 
interesting statistical Report on Employment and 
Recruiting. The figures cover practically all the im- 
portant trades and industries in the country except 
agriculture, railways and transport, and they are based 
on returns representing nearly half the total numbers 
employed. The most striking fact brought out by the 
returns is, perhaps, that there is no apparent relation 
between unemployment and recruiting. The group of 
industries in which there has been the heaviest demand 
for labour has sent more men to the colours than the_ 
group of industries in which most men have been thrown 
out of work. Thus 16°6 per cent. of the men employed 
in the leather trade (in which there has been a marked 
shortage of male labour) are known to have enlisted, 
whilst in the cotton and furniture trades, where un- 
employment has been particularly severe, only 9°6 per 
cent. and 13°5 per cent. respectively have enlisted. 
Those who have enlisted without the knowledge of their 
former employers are not of course included in these 
figures, but it would certainly appear that the men who 
have gone to form the new Army have not to any large 
extent been driven into it by unemployment. In the 
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case of the railways, indeed, “‘ The companies have been 
compelled to apply to the War Office for permission to 
put pressure on their employees not to enlist.” It is 
worth noting, by the way, that 15 per cent. of the em- 
ployees in Government offices have enlisted, and that 
the percentage of London clerks generally who have 
joined the Army is 18}, which is higher than the per- 
centage for any other occupation. As between the 
different parts of the United Kingdom, Yorkshire, with 
10°7 per cent., appears to have provided the fewest 
recruits (less than Ireland), while Scotland and the 
south-western counties tie for first place with 16 per 
cent. It does not follow, of course, that Yorkshiremen 
are in any way failing in their duty; for Yorkshire is 
the centre of the woollen industry, which is working 
night and day to fulfil War Office contracts, and can 
spare no hands even for the Front. 
x *x * 

The Government prohibition of any new issues of 
securities or other public borrowings of capital, except 
for purposes of which the Treasury may approve, as 
being in the interest of the community as a whole, 
represents, perhaps, the most notable of all the economic 
innovations of the past five months. It has hitherto 
been assumed, in spite of all facts to the contrary, 
that the purpose for which capital fetched the highest 
price in the market was, on a long view, the purpose 
to which it paid the community to let its capital be 
applied. Whether for the production of wheat or of 
gin, whether at home or abroad, whether in industries 
soul-destroying in their sweating conditions or in others 
permitting to the operatives a civilised life—to the 
financier it was all one. So long as the investment was 
within the terms of the law, the individualist economist 
agreed with the banker that wherever the borrower 
offered the most remunerative terms for the loan there 
ought the world’s new savings to be employed. In vain 
did Ruskin point out that it mattered to a nation most 
profoundly whether its capital aided the production 
of wealth or of illth. In vain have Mr. J. A. Hobson 
and Mr. Chiozza Money urged upon us the folly of 
letting our capital seek high interest in Mexico or China 
(where it paid the soldiery of the various claimants to 
power), when it was far more vitally required to rehouse 
the people or equip our industries at home. It has 
taken the stress of national war to open the eyes of the 
Treasury, the economists, and the City. They admit 
that those to whom we entrust the administration of 
capital cannot be trusted to use it in the way that is 
best. They now see that the interest of the com- 
munity as a whole in the disposal of its capital is some- 
thing quite separate from the profits of the individual 
investors, and that the two are sometimes incompatible 
—an admission momentous for the future. 

* * * 


One of the deeds done in the dark, whilst the House of 
Commons is not sitting, and the newspapers are filled 
with war gossip, has been to let employers take boys 
of twelve, and even of eleven, away from school to work 
in the fields, and, we fear also, in the factories. The 
Education Acts and the local by-laws permit the release 
of children from school attendance under certain cir- 





cumstances, even as young as eleven, and local education 
authorities do, in fact, after enquiry, excuse individual 
children who are to be beneficially employed. The 
Board of Education has so far steadfastly resisted the 
demands that have been pressed on it for a further 
lowering of the standard. But what is happening is 
more insidious. Up and down the country—in West 
Sussex, in Worcestershire, in Wiltshire, in Gloucester- 
shire, and elsewhere—the school attendance officers 
(often the Poor-Law relieving officers) are not enforcing 
the school attendance of boys of eleven or twelve, 
whom farmers take on for agricultural work—sometimes 
by express order of the local education authority or 
of the Rural District Council ; sometimes merely on 
hints given by those in power. The boys’ names are 
quietly being dropped off the school roll. The excuse 
is that farmers cannot get men; though there are still 
labourers unemployed in the cities, and moreover, 
there are always the Belgians! What we have not 
heard is that, even with the high prices they are getting, 
farmers have offered higher wages. The latest enormity 
is a demand by the Darlaston employers to be permitted 
to take boys under age into the nut and bolt factories. 
The Staffordshire Education Committee, among others, 
has formally asked for this to be allowed. Fortunately, 
the Home Office, as well as the Board of Education, 
will stand firm. But will some Member of Parliament 
ask for a return of the number of boys over eleven who 
have been unobtrusively permitted to bring their school- 
days to an end since July last ? 
* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: The £40,000 annual 
grant for lay secondary teachers in Ireland is again in 
danger of being lost. First proposed by Mr. Birell 
in 1912, it was held up for two years by the opposition 
of the Catholic headmasters, backed by the Catholic 
hierarchy, because of Mr. Birrell’s insistence upon 
provisions designed to give the lay teacher higher status 
and greater security. Last year, as a result of a com- 
promise between the Irish Government and the head- 
masters, the Bill was passed into law. Regulations 
said to embody the compromise were drawn up by “ the 
Lord Lieutenant”; these have been rejected by the 
Treasury with the concurrence of the Intermediate 
Board—the central authority for secondary education 
in Ireland. To make the grant available this year the 
Regulations must lie on the table of the House for forty 
days before March 81st, hence unless an agreement is 
come to without delay the grant will be lost—under 
the provisions of the Home Rule Act, probably for ever— 
and the most inadequately paid body of men and women 
in Ireland will again be victimised. The rejected 
Regulations have not been published, but it is stated 
on behalf of the Association of Secondary Teachers that 
they are so framed as to destroy any existing vestige of 
security possessed by the lay teachers and that their 
main purpose and effect would be to enable the head- 
masters to pocket the whole grant. Amid recriminations 
the Catholic bishops look on silently ; if the grant is lost 
they will have no regrets, especially if they are able to 
cast the blame on the Treasury and the Intermediate 
Board. 
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THE DULLNESS OF WAR 


N one of his most recent despatches the “ Eye- 
I witness present with General Headquarters ”’ 
gives a very interesting descriptive account of 
the use of aeroplanes in modern war for tactical and 
strategical reconnaissance, of the nature of the work, 
and of the special qualifications required in the 
observers. ‘It is a truism,” he writes, “to say that 
the introduction of aviation has had a profound effect 
upon the whole character of military operations. And 
in no way has it modified war more than by greatly 
eliminating the element of surprise, for so long as the 
weather permits of aerial reconnaissance it is impossible 
for any great concentration or movement of troops to 
be carried out by day within a certain radius without 
being discovered.”” This certainly may now be called 
a truism, for the “ Eye-witness ’’ merely confirms what 
every military critic has been saying week in week out 
since the far-away days when the Germans first fell 
back from before Paris on to the line of the Aisne. 
But, for all that, we are not at all sure that the full signi- 
ficance of this revolution has been generally appreciated. 
Its results may be very far-reaching indeed. In the 
early days of the war the ordinary Londoner nearly caused 
a paper famine by purchasing every day anything from 
three or four to a dozen “ evening ’’ newspapers. Now 
he is usually quite content with the number he purchased 
before the war—namely, one; and he is apt to find in 
that one hardly enough interesting reading to last 
through a suburban train journey. For this dearth of 
interest we are accustomed to blame the Censor, and 
it is not to be denied that the Censor has something to 
do with it. But the real culprit is behind the Censor : 
it is the airman—preventing surprises; preventing, 
that is to say, not everything that makes war glorious, 
but everything that makes its progress thrilling and 
uncertain, everything that gives scope for brilliant 
generalship, for feats of foreed marching, for the sudden 
turning of tables and decisive victory or defeat—in 
short, everything that might relieve the monotonous 
horror of the daily casualty lists. It is conceivable that 
the airman is thus doing more for the prevention of 
future wars than all The Hague Conferences, the 
Carnegie Institutes, and the devoted propaganda of 
pacifists put together have ever done. 

How far this war may justly be described as a “‘ War 
against War” is a question on which there are diffe- 
rences of opinion. But certainly the vast majority of 
people not only in France and England and the neutral 
countries, but in Germany itself, would rejoice to be able 
to regard the description as correct. The desire that 
this shall be the last war and that at the end of it 
European peace shall be established on the permanently 
stable foundations of freedom and nationality is almost 
as general as the desire for victory itself. But, as Mr. 
Dover Wilson * has reminded us, this is no new ideal. 
The Allies while fighting Napoleon issued a proclamation 
declaring that after the war, “ Nations will henceforth 
respect their mutual independence ; no political edifices 
shall henceforth be erected on the ruins of formerly 
independent States; the object of the war and of the 





* In The War and Democracy. Ch. 2. Macmillan. 


peace is to secure the rights, the freedom and the 
independence of all nations.” The Vienna Congress 
which followed in 1815 even went so far as to arrange 
that it should itself reassemble periodically, with a 
view to acting as a supreme international tribunal 
maintaining order throughout the Continent. But 
these dreams, as we know, came to nothing; and 
what real grounds have we for hoping that our own 
dreams will come to anything more? Certainly they 
are not any too substantial. A wise redrawing of the 
European map may do much, but it cannot—aunless 
the future Congress is endowed with superhuman 
wisdom—remove all causes of international friction. 
War will still remain something more than a mere 
possibility, unless other things besides frontiers are 
changed. We might succeed where our grandfathers 
failed in establishing a really powerful, pacific, and 
democratic international authority capable of inter- 
vening between nation and nation, and preventing the 
settlement of disputes by arms, but it would not be wise 
to found too great hopes upon such a project. Mr. 
Norman Angell has been telling us for a long time that 
war must come to an end when the discussion of national 
differences is shifted on to the plane of policy and self- 
interest, and when we all realise that self-interest cannot 
be secured by force. But we have never derived very 
much comfort from his arguments, partly because we 
are by no means sure that self-interest cannot be 
secured by force, and still more because we are not 
sure that the discussion ever can or will be shifted 
on to that plane. Self-interest in the economic sense 
does not seem ever likely to be a very powerful 
motive where nationalist or imperialist aspirations 
are concerned ; nor can it in any case have much effect 
in the case of a war which like the present is due to the 
ambitions of a purely military clique. Others have 
predicted the end of war as a result of the expense and 
destructiveness of modern armaments. But this reason- 
ing, again, we have not found convincing. The expense 
of national armaments has not increased more rapidly 
than national wealth, and as for their destructiveness, 
it is true that wealth is destroyed and towns are levelled 
to the ground as never before, but it does not appear 
that, in the matter of human life, modern warfare is 
any more expensive (in proportion to the numbers 
engaged) than the warfare of a century or five centuries 
ago. At all events, it is worth while to consider whether 
there are not some other factors which may make for 
future peace, and amongst these the change referred to 
above in the whole character of war is certainly one. 
Modern weapons have made war appallingly destructive 
of property; the international character of modern 
finance and the machinery of credit has made war 
ruinous to everyone concerned—and also to those not 
concerned ; but the development of aviation has made 
war dull. 

On the face of it this suggestion may seem trivial, 
and if we were referring merely to the intolerable dullness 
of the war from the point of view of the stay-at-home 
civilian—a dullness which is only accentuated for us 
by such occasional sensations as the raids on Scarborough 
and Norfolk—it would perhaps be trivial. But the 
soldier in the trenches finds it no less dull. Those who 
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return tell us of the cold and the wet and the terrible 
sights they must look at, but the worst thing about it 
all, they say, is the monotony of waiting for an attack, 
or for the order to make one, hour after hour, day after 
day, week after week, to the perpetual nerve-racking 
accompaniment of the guns. There is no fun in it 
for the rank and file. It is the rarest thing to find a 
man who even professes to enjoy it. And, so far as 
their present experience goes, those who come back 
at the end of the war, whether they go to German or 
French or English homes, will not want ever to see war 
again. Fora generation, at all events, that will tell on 
the public opinion of Europe. But still more important 
is likely to be the effect of actual experience upon the 
men in the higher military commands. In every country, 
except perhaps Great Britain, there has always hitherto 
been a “ military party,” a party composed of soldiers 
who deliberately and more or less openly seek war, 
simply because war is a path, and for them the only 
path, to the honours and distinctions and the professional 
advancement they desire. It will hardly be denied 
that these parties, in their respective countries, are the 
most dangerous of all the permanent factors making for 
war—particularly dangerous where decisive power is 
vested in a monarch whom they can influence, but 
dangerous everywhere. Anything, therefore, which 
tends to abate their ardour and curb their ambitions 
is an exceedingly important advance towards the ideal 
of a pacific Europe. 

Now, what chances are there, in warfare such as has 
been waged during the past five months, for any indi- 
vidual General to achieve great distinction ? There are 
some chances, of course, but they are very slender. 
Broadly speaking the aeroplane has destroyed most 
of the value of superior strategical ability—for strategy 
is doing the unexpected, and no move can be unexpected 
so long as each side can watch the other’s preparations 
even a hundred miles behind the battle front. There 
have been two striking pieces of strategy in this war. 
One led to the serious Russian reverse in East Prussia, 
but that was before the war had really begun. The other 
was von Hindenburg’s sudden concentration and return 
on the Russian right after the retreat from Warsaw— 
and that failed. Generalship, it would seem, can no 
longer compensate for inferior numbers. Training and 
equipment may still do so to a considerable extent, 
but those are not matters for which the General in the 
field can claim credit. It is possible to profit by the 
enemy’s mistakes, but not to profit enough. We need 
not ever again expect to see short, brilliant and decisive 
campaigns where armies of anything like first-class 
quality are engaged on both sides. If a General is only 
reasonably competent he is always likely, with the help 
of his aerial scouts (and also partly owing to the supe- 
riority which modern rifles have given to the defending 
as against the attacking force), to be able to retrieve 
his mistakes before they have become disasters. Even 
the genius of a Napoleon, we may conjecture, would 
cease to be a sure pledge of victory under such 
conditions. More than ever before it is numbers that 
decide. 

Add to this that the development of the telegraph, 
and especially of wireless communication, has abolished 


the war correspondent, and that it is considered necessary 
nowadays to be secretive about everything, even about 
the names of Generals and of the regiments which they 
command, and we get some idea of the vast obstacles 
which must be surmounted by those who hope to achieve 
personal fame in war. And ever since the world began 
the chief attraction of war has been the unique oppor- 
tunity it has offered of a short cut to fame. So, 
perhaps, even the dullness of this war may have its 
compensations. 


THE TURKS IN AZARBAYJAN 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. ] 


HE province of Azarbayjan, into which the 
Turks penetrated last week, has been the 
scene of critical events in Persian politics 
during the past few years. Around Lake Urmiah, where 
a certain amount of fighting seems to have taken place, 
the soil is extremely fertile. This country, the ancient 
Media of Zoroaster, has been described as a prolongation 
of Trans-Caucasia ; it was settled by Chaldeans, Jews, 
Kurds and Turks of the Mongol Conquest, and during 
the eighteenth century suffered greatly from the 
religious warfare between Sunnites and Shiites. The 
Kurds, as a rule confined to the mountains, remain 
Sunnites to this day, and a large population of Armenians 
increases the ethnical diversity of the province, which 
has for centuries been under the menace of both the 
Russians and the Ottomans. As a result of the Ottoman 
menace Tabriz lost in the sixteenth century its position 
as capital of the empire. Azarbayjan then tended to 
split up into a number of independent principalities, 
but was saved for Iran by the genius of the Kajar 
dynasty, itself of Turkish origin, and though reduced 
in size bravely bore the brunt of the Russo-Persian 
wars of the nineteenth century. The Turkish language 
is still dominant in Azarbayjan, and even in the more 
or less Russified city of Tabriz. 

Ten or twelve years ago, when the Nationalist move- 
ment was in its infancy, it was anticipated that the 
Turkish populations of Azarbayjan, as the most 
energetic and pugnacious in Persia, would direct the 
war of liberation. Russia, in the Persian mind, had by 
now entirely displaced Turkey as the enemy of patriotic 
aspirations. It is true that Persia and Turkey were still 
quarrelling over frontier questions ; as recently as 1907 
Turkish soldiers occupied various towns and districts 
in the region of Lake Urmiah and encouraged the 
Kurds to revolt against the Government. But Persian 
Nationalists set great store by the friendship of the 
rising Young Turks ; and, in any event, the Nationalists 
of Azarbayjan, being bound to the Turks by common 
origins, would have preferred Turkish to Russian rule. 
In effect, Azarbayjan led the Nationalist movement. 
The city of Tabriz was the scene of the riots over the 
Tobacco Concessions in 1896, of the first popular protest 
against the tyranny of Mohammed Ali (then Heir- 
Apparent) in 1906, and of the main struggle of the civil 
war of 1908-9. Venal and reactionary though they 
were, even the nobles of the province did not oppose the 
revolution in its earlier stages. Russia’s policy was 
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«lear. So long as the Kajar dynasty in Teheran repre- 
sented a strong central authority she had befriended 
the turbulent elements in Tabriz; but now that the 
Kajars were grown effete she supported the established 
order against the ambition of the princes. In spite of 
the efforts of the late M. Harting, then Minister at 
Teheran, her prospects in Azarbayjan became really 
very bad; finally she intervened, sending Cossacks to 
relieve the besieged Nationalists in Tabriz. It was a 
stroke of genius. The old Shah fled, cursing his quon- 
dam allies ; a weak Nationalist Government was set up 
in Teheran, and the Russians found themselves in 
occupation of Tabriz and other important towns in 
Northern Persia, with good excuses for remaining there 
indefinitely. 

We had had no information from Persia since the 
beginning of the war, save that the young Shah is neutral ; 
and the news that now comes through in connection 
with the Turkish invasion of Azarbayjan is unenlighten- 
ing. The Kurds about Lake Urmiah, who were “ Royal- 
ists’ during the siege of Tabriz, but in truth have 
no politics but plunder, appear to have supported the 
invader. Shuja-ed-Dowleh is mentioned as having 
opposed the Turkish army, and if we look the matter 
up we shall find that two Persian notables have recently 
held this title, Rahim Khan, the brigand chief of the 
Shahseven tribe, and Samad Khan, an old soldier with 
some claims to respectability—both were Royalist 
leaders in Azarbayjan during the civil war. It appears 
that Samad Khan is our man; he was lately Governor 
of Tabriz, appointed to that position by the Russians 
in opposition to the wishes of the Persian Government. 
He xing pro-Russian, we infer that the Persian Govern- 
meni »t Teheran looks with not unfriendly eyes on the 
Turkis' adventure. Samad Khan has, in fact, accused 
the Teheran politicians of being in German pay ; and the 
truth is that the majority of Persian politicians, both 
Royalist and Nationalist, drawn as ever from the 
old corrupt aristocracy, are mere gamesters. It is 
interesting to remember how when Great Britain in 
1910 sent an ultimatum to Persia relative to the condi- 
tion of the southern roads, a number of Nationalists 
addressed an appeal to the Kaiser; they were disillu- 
sioned by the immediate sequel: the Potsdam agree- 
ment by which Germany recognised the Russian right 
to railway concessions in northern Persia, and Russia 
recognised German rights in the Bagdad Railway. 
Intelligent and patriotic Persians have assuredly no 
reason to love the Triple Entente, that “ larger issue ” 
to which their hopes were sacrificed. They have 
probably attributed the war to Russian policy, as did 
their good friend, Mr. Morgan Shuster, in an article 
contributed to September’s Century Magazine. It may 
be remembered that after the Potsdam agreement Mr. 
Shuster prophesied the break-up of the Triple Entente 
and triumphantly proclaimed that British policy in 
Persia had been not only immoral in conception, but 
unsuccessful in practice. He was mistaken here ; but, 
at any rate, he never advised the Eastern Cinderella to 
look towards Germany for her Prince Charming. By 
this time all intelligent Persians should have ceased to 
believe in the existence of such a personage. Had the 


politicians at Teheran a hopeful nation behind them, 


it would be hypocritical for a European to blame them 
for intriguing in Turco-German circles; and one is 
certainly inclined to raise a cheer for the Turkish 
general who stated that he would withdraw his army 
from Azarbayjan if the Russians also decamped. But 
in the circumstances neither the Kaiser nor Enver 
Pasha is worth the bones of a single Persian peasant. In 
its bearing on Persian affairs the Turkish move to 
Tabriz is likely at the most to produce a recrudescence 
of desultory civil war, at the least a reshuffling of posi- 
tions among the roguish gentlemen who surround the 
unfortunate boy Shah. It will be regretted even by 
enthusiastic pan-Islamisis. 


CANT 
Cor is the singsong of the self-righteous. It is 


praise and prayer from the nose instead of 

from the heart. It is a form of sin on which 
even murderers look dewn. There is some passion for 
truth in us; we can forgive a criminal more easily than 
a sham. Not but what we all take our turn at being 
shams. There are few reputable citizens who do not 
join the chorus of cant some time during their lives. It 
may be religious cant or political cant or literary cant. 
In one form or another it is as difficult to escape as 
influenza. Much as we desire truth, few of us have the 
physique or the leisure to go hunting after it, and we have 
to put up with cant, which is simply a shoddy substitute 
for truth obtainable at our doors. It enables us to cut 
a presentable figure before our neighbours, and not only 
to deceive ourselves, but to deceive ourselves into the 
belief that we are deceiving others. England is supposed 
by many people to be the world’s factory of cant, and 
her annual production of the article certainly reaches a 
creditable figure. But Englishmen must not blindly 
imagine that they enjoy an eternal and unchallengeable 
supremacy in this. They have rivals working day and 
night in every corner of the earth. The best quality of 
English cant, we admit, would be difficult to beat, but 
the Germans have also for some time past been devoting 
themselves with great success to this branch of manu- 
facture, and have apparently established well-equipped 
laboratories in connection with it in all their universities. 
If Germany won the present war, we have no doubt she 
would before long become the leading exporter of cant 
among the nations of Europe. 

It is still premature, however, to heap all the sins on 
Germany’s shoulders. In regard to the immediate cause 
of the war, Germany is, in our opinion, as guilty as 
everybody says she is. But that is no reason why the 
other nations of the world should suddenly turn up the 
whites of their eyes and thank God they are not like such 
a miserable sinner. Covetousness, boastfulness, hatred, 
ruthlessness, truthlessness—the feet of all nations have 
walked down these ways, and Germany does not stand 
in such solitary splendour that she can be looked upon 
as the Admirable Crichton of the sins. In regard to 
covetousness, for example, we wonder whether a man 
from Mars with a sense of humour might not be inclined 
to chuckle on finding an Oxford pamphleteer and 
Imperialist of the school of Mr. Kipling beginning an 
indictment of the Germans with the sentence : 

Thou shalt not covet thy neighbour's land, thou shalt not covet 
thy neighbour's sea, nor his forts, nor his ports, nor his shops, nor 
his ships, nor anything that is his. 

The writer goes on, a little later : 
The two instances of covetousness which are branded with infamy 
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in the Old Testament are those of Ahab, who coveted Naboth’s vine- 
yard, and of David, who coveted Uriah’s wife; each was a piece of 
detestable tyranny exercised by the strong against the weak, and in 
David’s case it was accompanied by the most dastardly treachery. 
The commandment ought, if it is to express its full old Hebrew meaning, 
to run somewhat thus: “ Thou strong man, thou shalt not scheme 
to take away, forcibly or fraudulently, from thy weaker neighbour 
anything that is his.” 

We make no comment on these noble sentiments beyond 
speculating once more what a man from Mars with a 
sense of humour might think when he learned that they 
came from the pen of a fervent British Imperialist who 
does not even—we think we do him no injustice 
believe in Home Rule for Ireland. Lord Halsbury 
some time ago delivered a speech about Germany, in 
which he said something like—‘* Why, this German 
Imperialism is sheer brigandage. Imperial robbers of 
all sorts ought to be hanged.”” Perhaps Lord Halsbury 
is right—perhaps they should. But has the history of 
the other great empires really been such a procession of 
Good Samaritans as his outburst of indignation suggests ? 
Would not the man from Mars have occasion to smile 
here, too? 

Most of us, of course, judge ourselves by one standard 
and our neighbours by another. We have heard several 
people at one moment denouncing the Germans for 
preaching hatred of Englishmen, and the next denounc- 
ing Englishmen for not preaching hatred of the Germans. 
Hatred appears to them to be a proof of the Germans’ 
wickedness, but of the Englishman’s patriotism. We 
read in a newspaper the other day an account of the 
essays written by the pupils in an English school on the 
subject, “* W hat I would do with the Kaiser.” All the 
children seem to have been in favour of something 
purgatorial, and one of them expressed her wish to hand 
him over to the local miners, who would duly beat him 
about the body with many blows. We could not help 
wondering as we read this what the same newspaper 
would say if the little boys and girls in some German 
school wrote similar essays describing what they would 
like to do with King George or Sir Edward Grey. We 
can imagine how gravely it would be pointed out how 
the German heart is trained up in malice and all un- 
charitableness from infancy. It would be a theme for 
sermon after sermon on the decadence and detestable- 
ness of German civilisation. For ourselves, we do not 
take the barbarous fancies either of German or English 
children very seriously. But we regard it as serious 
folly on the part of grown-up people that they should 
encourage English children to do what they would 
fulminate against German children for doing. What is 
this but cant? Every time an Englishman tries to 
brand a German as a moral outcast for doing what he 
would feel perfectly justified in doing himself he is 
canting. Cant is the affectation without the reality of 
moral superiority. 

It may be that we are for the most part envious of 
moral superiority, whether it is affected or not. One 
sometimes wonders whether it was the real Puritans or 
the hy pocrites among them who were most vigorously 
detested in the seventeenth century. Many people. 
including the playwrights, seem to have solved the diffi- 
culty by regarding all Puritans without exception as 
hypocrite s. Cromwell was, until Carlyle wrote, generally 
looked upon as a canting humbug on a scarcely higher 
moral level than ‘Tribulation and Ananias in Ben 
Jonson’s Alchemist. Even in our own time Sir William 
Butler has tried to paint Cromwell in the old dark 
colours : 





He was absolute master of every trick of tongue, gesture, or expres- 
sion by which man can deceive his fellow. He could weep at will, 


pray, preach, affirm, swear, cajole, bully, act the buffoon with a 
corporal, play schoolboy tricks while signing the death warrant of his 

King. He could commit the most appaliing massacres with the name 

of God upon his lips and the Bible in his hand. He was the greatest 
dissembler of whom history holds record. 
Butler asks in the course of the same appreciation : 

Can any instance of hypocrisy match that in which Cromwell, 

protesting his desire to save the King’s life, said that he had prayed on 
his knees to God for the life of Charles until his tongue clove to the 
roof of his mouth, by which he saw that God had willed the death of 
the King ? 
But can we fairly write Cromwell down a canting 
hypocrite on grounds like these ? Grant the Puritan 
worship of the Old Testament, with its examples of 
bloody deeds done in the Divine name, and even the most 
brutal things which Cromwell and his followers did flow 
logically from their creed. Their creed may have been 
a lie, but it was not necessarily a hypocritical lie, except 
in so far as every creed is in danger of becoming a 
hypocritical lie when men try to adapt it to the needs of 
practical polities. 

Cant, however, need not be conscious. It is cant to 
say a thing merely because we want to believe it, but 
most of us have a gift for really believing what we want 
to believe. The question that we must face before we 
can get rid of cant is whether we have the right to believe 
what we like to believe. Have we the right to believe, 
for instance, as so many good Christians apparently do, 
that when Christ said, “ The poor ye have always with 
you,” He was not only prophesying against Socialism 
but forbidding His followers in the twentieth century to 
work for it? Have we the right to believe, as so many 
good Conservatives apparently do, that the Irish alone 
among the white races of the world are incapable of 
self-government ? Have we the right to believe, as 
Mr. Harold Begbie apparently does, that the prevalent 
mood of London just now is one of profound joy? On 
the whole, believing what one wants to believe seems to 
us to be on the same level as saying what one wants to 
say. It is too easy to be virtuous. The self-deception 
of good people is the grand ally of the deliberate decep- 
tions of humbugs. Think of the sanction given by 
ordinarily good people to slavery, slums, and almost 
every other social and political evil. Good people, like 
everybody else, are inclined to believe whatever is most 
convenient, and the result is cant. It is not cant to say 
a thing because it is easy; but it is cant to express a 
thing in terms of goodness when it ought to be expressed 
in terms of convenience. It is cant for a slum landlord 
to say, “It is the Lord's will that one man should be 
rich and another poor,” when all he really means is, 

“It suits me down to the ground that one man should 
be rich and another poor.” Cant is speech with a coat, 
but not a heart, of virtue. Mr. Pecksniff gives an 
admirable example of cant when, after assuring John 
Westlock that he bears “no ill-will to any man on 
-arth,”’ he refuses to shake hands with him. 

“No, John,” said Mr. l’ecksniff, with a calmness quite ethereal ; 

“no, I will not shake hands, John. I have forgiven you. I had 
already forgiven you, even before you ceased to reproach and taunt 
me. I have embraced you in the spirit, John, which is better than 
shaking hands.” 
Helmer, again, in The Doll’s House, talks cant like a 
master when, having failed Nora at the great crisis and 
cast her off because he thought he was ruined, he learns 
that he is not ruined after all, and proceeds to forgive 
her copiously when he ought to be on his knees to her 
for forgiveness : 

“I shall soon bring your poor beating heart to rest ; believe me, 
Nora, very soon. To-morrow all this will seem quite different— 
everything will be as before. I shall not need to tell you again that 
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I forgive you; you will feel for yourself that it is true. How could 
you think I could find it in my heart to drive you away, or even so 
much as reproach you? Oh, you don’t know a true man’s heart, 
Nora! There is something indescribably sweet and soothing to a 
man in having forgiven his wife—honestly forgiven her from the bottom 
of his heart. She becomes his property in a double sense. She is 
as though born again; she has become, so to speak, at once his wife 
and his child. That is what you shall henceforth be to me, my 
bewildered, helpless darling. Don’t be troubled about anything, 
Nora; only open your heart to me, and I will be both will and con- 
science to you.” 

There you have utter selfishness and meanness mas- 
querading as nobility of soul. Cant is an attempt to 
make shining utterances act the part which should be 
played by noble actions. It is an attempt to pay one’s 
debts with base coin bearing the image and superscription 
of virtue, but with a hollow ring that even an intelli- 
gent child could recognise. It is the introduction of 
forgery into public or private life ; and we instinctively 
loathe its bad currency, just as even people who would 
themselves not hesitate to pass a bad two-shilling piece 
become full of righteous indignation if anyone else tries 
to pass a bad coin on to them. We may be forgers all 
in some degree, but how little respect even the worst of 
us has for his craft ! 





THE REGENERATION OF 
PALESTINE 


NTIL little more than thirty years ago Palestine was, 
| | like most of the remainder of the Turkish do- 
minions, a derelict land. The Turkish system of 
government encouraged neither progress nor development. 
The pioneer in Turkey, unless he had an influential and 
insistent foreign Government behind him, toiled unassisted, 
with impediments artificial as well as natural at every turn. 
The principle of the Turk for a century and more has been 
laisser-faire. Anyone who interfered with the comfort of 
the most conservative of races was at best a nuisance, at 
worst an enemy. In the worst of conditions, however, 
neither a land nor a nation can stand absolutely still. 

Of all the provinces of Turkey, Palestine was perhaps the 
least affected by outside influence. Its only foreign neigh- 
bour, Egypt, has displayed no interest in it since the short- 
lived annexation by Mehemet Ali. It possesses no unruly 
population which by its turbulence might attract the un- 
favourable attention of the Turkish Government. In the 
European Press it has appeared, one might almost say, only 
on the occasion of the arrival of the first motor car or of 
the first aeroplane, or when some religious dispute between 
Greek and Latin pilgrims led by its virulence to an un- 
desirable advertisement. 

As a matter of fact, until the opening of the penultimate 
decade of the nineteenth century nothing may be said to 
have happened in Palestine since the withdrawal of the 
Egyptians. Two or three colonies of German or Amcrican 
mystics assured of the imminence of the Millennium, and 
anxious to be close at hand when the great day arrived, 
were founded, and as a rule either melted away within a 
short time or lost their significance. By a mutual arrange- 
ment between the Prussian and the British Governments 
an Anglican bishopric was established in Jerusalem, but this 
religious partnership, as is the case with all joint protecto- 
rates, proved unsatisfactory, and the Prussian partner in 
the arrangement soon dropped out. This may be said to 
complete the story of Palestinian history during the middle 
decades of the nineteenth century. The country was still 
stagnant, as it had been for hundreds of years. In the east 
of Europe, however, the first years of the ‘eighties were 
marked by an outburst of Jewish persecution. The Euro- 


peanised Russian Jew, who had been encouraged to dream of 
the realisation of his ambition to become a Russian of the 
Jewish persuasion, found that he was fated to remain a Jew, 
The historic racial memories, which had been dulled by the 
universal campaign for political emancipation, were once 
more aroused, and the eye of the Russo-Jewish student 
turned away from Russia to the land which both history and 
religion had consecrated to him. The massacres in the 
Russian ghettos of the year 1881 and the oppressive May 
Laws of the following year mark the beginning of the Jewish 
revival in Palestine, and of the renascence of the land. 
In the year 1882 the first of the existing Jewish agricultural 
colonies was established. Four years earlier that of Pctach 
Tikvah had been founded near Jaffa, but it proved a failure 
until its transfer to Russian refugees in 1883. The agricul- 
tural school of Mikveh Israel had been founded by the 
Alliance Israélite of Paris in the same district in 1870, and still 
exists, though it cannot be designated an agricultural colony. 
The example set by the pioneers of 1882 was speedily 
followed by others, and in the course of the next thirty years 
forty-four Jewish colonies in all came into existence in 
different parts of Palestine, and on the outbreak of the war 
others were in course of settlement. 

The size of these colonies ranges from about 3,000 in- 
habitants downwards. Their products vary with the soil 
and the climate of the districts in which they are situated. 
Some produce principally cereals, others wine, and yet others 
oranges; olives, almonds, and other products are also culti- 
vated. Many of the older colonies were at one time kept 
going only by a system of subsidies. But a healthier state 
now prevails. All are self-supporting, and in many cases 
the capital originally advanced is being or has been repaid. 
These colonies have produced a race of well-set-up 
peasants and farmers, healthy in body and mind, but 
differing from the agricultural population of most other 
lands, in the relatively considerable intellectual level to 
which they as a class reach. These Jewish farmers of 
Palestine, themselves refugees or the children of refugees 
from the walled-in alleys of the Russian Pale of Settlement, 
have in one generation developed into a sturdy race of chil- 
dren of the open air, men and women markedly superior in 
intellectual culture to the agricultural populations of other 
lands. 

This handful of refugees taken from the six millions of 
the Jews of Russia have become the pionecrsof the re-creation 
of the Jewish people. For of the many lessons that the 
history of the Jews in the Diaspora has taught, one stands 
out clear above all others. Without a spiritual centre, 
Jewish history can be nothing but one long-drawn-out agony 
—when the agony ceases the Jews will disappear. In 
Palestine alone is a Jewish spiritual centre possible. The 
few Jewish settlements in Palestine have already to some 
extent relieved the anguish of the Jews of the Diaspora— 
not directly, for their direct influence is infinitesimal. But 
they have held out some promise for the future. And the 
Jew, above all other peoples, lives in the future—not in 
himself, but in his children. 

But to return to the conerecte. The early colonies were 
settled by townsmen and students who had had no experience 
of agriculture, of Palestine, or of any other clement of the 
new life into which they were entering. They were not only 
townsmen and strangers to the land. In many instances 
they knew nothing of the language or habits of the at first 
none too friendly Arabs in whose midst they settled. 
By these pioneers water was often obtained only with 
great difficulty ; satisfactory houses were lacking ; even the 
climate was unfavourabie to colonists from a northerly 
region. Every circumstance seemed to argue against suc- 
cess. The ordinary observer would have had little hesitation 
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in foretelling the speedy end of the experiment. But if he 
did so, he would have overlooked one asset that compensated 
for al] the disadvantages. These colonists were inspired by 
an enthusiasm that overcame all obstacles. Colonies settled 
under the most unfavourable conditions did not disappear. 
There were few, if any, that did not pass through critical 
times, when one need not have been a pessimist to conclude 
that heredity and inexperience combined with minor draw- 
backs must prove insuperable. But the soldiers of the new 
Judaism in Palestine had friends and supporters in Europe. 
At critical moments there came forward the Socicty of 
Lovers of Zion of Odessa, above all, Baron Edmond de 
Rothschild of Paris, who has devoted a royal fortune to the 
revival of Jewish life in the Holy Land, and later the Jewish 
Colonisation Association, the society endowed by Baron de 
Hirsch with his great fortune, forthe benefit of the oppressed of 
Jewry. With this assistance the crises were overcome and the 
stability and independence of Jewish colonisation in Palestine 
assured. Much of the growth of the prosperity—reckoned 
by imports and exports, a very large portion of which are 
with the British Empire—of Palestine in recent years is due 
to the remarkable Jewish revival which the last generation 
has seen. The exports consist of fruits, in which oranges 
occupy the leading position, soap made of olive oil, wine, 
cereals, ete. Since the era of Jewish colonisation commenced 
a railway has been built from Jerusalem to the port of Jaffa, 
and another from the coast at Haifa to connect with the 
Hedjaz railway, which runs through the land east of the 
Jordan, and gives through communication from Haifa, the 
future port of Palestine, to Damascus. Roads have been 
constructed and other improvements contemplated. The 
Jewish colonies have received no assistance from the Govern- 
ment, but on the other hand they have suffered no inter- 
ference in their internal affairs. They are governed, even 
in the administration of justice, by elected committces, and 
so successful are they that the neighbouring Arab population 
has on occasions voluntarily brought its disputes before these 
committees for adjudication. 

Although the inhabitants of these colonies form but a 
small proportion of the Jewish population of Palestine, which 
is more than a seventh of the total population of the 
country, a relatively considerable space has been devoted to 
them, for they must inevitably be the backbone of the national 
revival. The whole of the renascence of Palestine is, how- 
ever, not to be found in the country. The towns also have 
had their share in it. Here, however, other difficulties had 
to be faced. The 60,000 Jews of Jerusalem consist for the 
most part of an entirely different class of settler, of immi- 
grants or the children of immigrants, who came to Palestine 
not to regenerate the country, but as an expression of piety 
in order to spend the end of their lives on holy soil. Most of 
them were incapable of self-support. They passed their 
days in study, supported by the pious in the lands from 
Which they had come. Unfortunately, in many cases the 
children have followed the example set by their fathers, and 
pass their days in prayer and study rather than in more 
directly remunerative employment. For the older genera- 
tion of these it is, of course, impossible for anything to be 
done, but the needs of the younger one are not overlooked, 
and several educational and employment agencies are in 
existence to cope with the problem. Even in Jerusalem, 
however, there is a considerable element of the other class, 
While the native Jews, a large number of whom are scttled 
in Jerusalem, earn their living in the local industries. A 
similar problem, fortunately, does not exist among the rela- 
tively large Jewish population of the coast towns of Jaffa 
and Haifa. The spirit of the colonies is to be found there 
also, and as a consequence the Jewish population of those 
towns are dependent on themselves alone. This spirit is 








especially displayed in an important Jewish garden suburb 
which has within the last few years come into existence in 
Jaffa, and, like the colonies, enjoys complete autonomy. 
Another similar suburb is in course of formation at Haifa. 

It must not be deduced from the foregoing that the re- 
generation of Palestine is entirely material. A spiritual 
rebirth has been none the less evident. Every step towards 
material prosperity has been accompanied or shortly fol- 
lowed by a move towards the re-acclimatisation in Palestine 
of the Jewish spirit. Long before the beginnings of the new 
life were evident schools, elementary, secondary, and more 
advanced, were established in Palestine for the benefit of the 
Jewish population. They were organised and managed by 
the Anglo-Jewish Association of London, the Alliance 
Israélite of Paris, and: similar institutions in Berlin and 
Vienna. They were not so much Jewish schools as Anglo- 
Jewish, Franco-Jewish, German-Jewish, and Austro-Jewish 
schools. The Evelina School of the Anglo-Jewish Associa- 
tion was at first merely an English school situated in Pales- 
tine. It is only in recent years that the spirit of the sur- 
roundings has gradually changed it and most of its fellow 
European schools into Jewish schools with English or Ger- 
man sympathies. 

The new educational life of Palestine into which these 
older schools have unconsciously been drawn is bound up 
with a remarkable reawakening of the Hebrew language 
after a sleep of centuries. As the Jewish consciousness 
manifested itself among the settlers, so gradually came the 
adoption of Hebrew as a method of expression. Outside of 
Palestine, where the renascence of the Jewish spirit was 
necessarily little more than academic, the cultivation of 
Hebrew as a living language was seized upon al! the more 
eagerly as a means of satisfaction of undefined Jewish 
cravings. A considerable modern Hebrew literature rapidly 
sprang into being. In the new Palestine itself Hebrew 
rapidly became the ordinary means of intercourse between 
the Jewish settlers originating in various countries whose 
native languages would otherwise have kept them apart. 
A generation soon sprang up which spoke Hebrew as its 
mother tongue. This popularisation of the language 
naturally carried with it schools and a Press in which Hebrew 
is the normal vehicle. Every Jewish centre in the land has 
now its Hebrew elementary school. Secondary schools, 
notably at Jaffa, to which children are sent from all parts 
of the world, have also been established, and their curricula 
are recognised and their examinations accepted by 
European universities. Teachers’ colleges, agricultural col- 
leges, schools of art, are all well established and aiding in 
the rebirth of Jewry in its ancient home. A _ technical 
college has been erected at Haifa, and would have been at 
work by now but for an unfortunate dispute at the be- 
ginning of last year regarding the language of instruction 
to be adopted. The German trustees contended for the use 
of German; their colleagues stood fast on Hebrew. The 
former ultimately gave way, but not until a host of new 
Hebrew schools had sprung up in all parts as protests against 
the schools which were under German influence. Finally 
plans were far advanced for the creation of a Hebrew 
university at Jerusalem, and if war had not broken out it is 
possible that the first session would now have been in 
progress. 

The foregoing is but the slightest of sketches of the re- 
awakening of Palestine. To deal adequately with the sub- 
ject a volume would be needed. In performance it is per- 
haps little ; in promise it is, however, immense. A genera- 
tion ago Jewish life in Palestine was apparently dead— 
to-day it is active in all directions. Thirty years have passed 
since the first movement of the awakening slumberer was 
noticeable, but in the life of a people thirty years is but as a 
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day. Moreover, the Jews of Palestine have had none of the 
advantages on which colonists elsewhere may count. A 
people which had been excluded from the land for twenty 
centuries had to learn the taste of the soil again. Yet, 
almost in a moment, they have given evidence of their right 
to nationhood. They have proved that they possess a 
soul. The plant is still a very delicate one, and the present 
war must necessarily try it sorely. In any event the new 
movement must suffer a set-back. Given satisfactory con- 
ditions afterwards, the set-back will, however, prove but 
temporary ; and if only the settlement after the war secures 
to Palestine a sympathetic régime with immunity from 
outside interference, and facilities for free Jewish develop- 
ment, the future of the Jewish people in a re-created 
Judea will be assured. A. M. H. 


CHESTERTONISM AND THE WAR: 


A REVIEW* 
Co impressionim 3 in literature is curiously like Post 


Impressionism in painting. True, neither of the 

two men whose once precocious and still extra- 
ordinary literary ability makes their family name the most 
convenient and expressive term for a whole movement in 
modern journalism applaud Cezanne and Matisse, or spend 
rapturous afternoons in the Grafton Gallery (at least I have 
never met them there). Rather do they pose as jolly old 
English Philistines, and imply that Frith’s Derby Day and 
the Christmas chromolithographs of Santa Claus are the only 
art for healthy souls. Yet they have done as Cezanne and 
Matisse have done. Being possessed, by nature and through 
practice, of a distinguished mastery of their art in its latest 
academic form, they, finding themselves intolerably ham- 
pered by so much ready-made reach-me-down thoughtstuff, 
have deliberately returned to primitive conditions so as to 
come in at the strait gate and begin at the beginning with all 
the knowledge of the men who begin at the end. Just as the 
Post Impressionists said “* Unless you become as a cave man 
again, you can achieve nothing really alive in design and 
color,” so the Chestertons, whilst retaining the technique 
of Scott, Dickens, and Macaulay, which they handle with 
careless ease, said to themselves, “‘ Unless we abjure Coper- 
nicus and Galileo and Bacon, and stand as little children 
on a flat earth with the floor of heaven above us, we shall 
never be anything fresher or better than a couple of walking 
Daily Telegraphs.” 

Of course the feat was beyond human power ; and it was 
not thoroughly attempted: they disgorged Bacon readily 
enough, but could not give up Fielding and Dickens. Still, 
they have carried it as far as it is ever likely to be carried 
in our time by men who are capable of the most advanced 
modern thought, and are not medieval merely as men are 
who are born six centuries too late. Of the two brothers, 
Cecil is the more thoroughgoing. He lately stood up in a 
public meeting as a Rationalist Catholic, and said that he 
believed in miracles on the strictly rational ground that it 
was more probable that a miracle should occur than that 
the Catholic Church, being infallible, should be mistaken. 
I was present on that occasion, and was restrained only 
by my unfortunate shyness from rising like the clder Weller 
and giving three cheers for so heroic an act of modernist 
abnegation. Gilbert, who has what Nietzsche would have 
called an all-too-human fund of conscientious common sense, 
could not follow this daring lead: he only said, as I might 

* The Prussian Hath Said in His Heart 
Chapman & Hall. 2s. 

The Kaiser's War. By Austin Harrison. George Allen & Unwin. 
2s. 





By Cecil Chesterton. 
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have said mysclf, “I believe in miracles because the whole 
place is full of them: I have been staring at them and 
wondering at them all my life.” And then up got Mr. 
McCabe, who believes himself to be a modernist, and with a 
sudden and amazing resumption of the cucullus (the absence 
of which does not make a man a scientist) said that if Mr. 
Gilbert Chesterton would perform a miracle, he (Mr. McCabe) 
would fall down and worship him. Implying thereby a 
syllogism which would, in its sheer superstitiousness, have 
scandalized St. Thomas Aquinas, and which probably did 
much to confirm Mr. Cecil Chesterton in his belief that the 
atavistic path is the right one. 

I derive a certain chuckling amusement from the harmless 
fact that though Cecil regards his intellectual plan of cam- 
paign as typically Catholic and Latin, it is in fact intensely 
Protestant and Northern. Mr. Houston Chamberlain has 
remarked that the Greeks were prevented from attaining 
any eminence in mathematics by their intellectual integrity. 
When they found that they could not proceed further 
without assuming an impossibility, they stopped. But the 
English mathematician, with a child’s wisdom and a child’s 
intellectual unscrupulousness, got over the obstacle by simply 
assuming the impossible, and presently found that he got 
workable results. When the Greek said, “* I am beaten here, 
because two parallel lines, however far produced, can never 
mect, and two and two can never make five,” the English- 
man simply said, “ Well, if they won't, it is clearly necessary 
to pretend that they will; so J am not beaten; and, any- 
how, if the thing works, somebody (say Bertrand Russell) 
is sure to come along later on and prove that I was right.” 
Thus the Chestertons, and especially Cecil, are pillars of the 
Protestant North of Mr. Houston Chamberlain, not of the 
Latin logic of Mr. Belloc. They are disciples of Newton 
and Leibnitz, not of St. Augustine and the Heavenly Doctor. 
Having noticed that modern Secularism, Materialism, 
Rationalism : in short, Possibilism, have brought the minds 
of Mr. Blatchford and Mr. McCabe to a dead stop in the middle 
of the nineteenth century, they, being in the twentieth 
century and urgently sensible of the need for getting a move 
on, have frankly embraced Impossibilism, with very brilliant 
and stimulating results, pouring forth most suggestive 
essays on exploded assumptions whilst their scandalized 
critics, on the soundest ground, find themselves unable to 
say anything at all unless they have some new facts to bring 
forward. And man cannot live by new facts alone, however 
interesting, but by pondering on old ones, real and unreal. 

With this brief preamble I can, without being more than 
usually misunderstood, proceed to my duty of reviewing 
the readablest and quite the maddest book produced by 
the war: namely, The Prussian Hath Said in His Heari, by 
Cecil Chesterton, who says very truly that it is what a man 
says in his heart that matters, and not what he says in 
Hyde Park. In spite of this and many other equally sane 
remarks, the book is noticeably mad even at present, when 
everyone is more or less mad, and sanity is positively dan- 
gerous. The madness has the charm of Don Quixote’s 
madness : it is argued with such conspicuous historical and 
literary ability that everything about it is quite first rate 
except the premisses, which are so entirely and recklessly 
mad that they do not matter. There is even a fundamental 
sanity behind them, because though they are laughably in 
conflict with obvious facts, like Don Quixote’s giants which 
were really windmills and his armies which were really 
flocks of sheep, yet they do correspond to certain things that 
actually happened in the minds of men, and are still hap- 
pening there, with, among other consequences, the war. _ 

For instance, the thesis that Prussia is fighting Russia 
and France because Frederick the Great was an atheist who 
scrapped medieval religion, only reminds us that Peter the 
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Great did the same thing with the most appalling ferocity 
just before Frederick came upon the scene, and that in 
France every second strect is called the Avenue Paul Bert, 
and every church and rectory protests to heaven that 
English Harry has come again in the person of Monsicur 
Combes to lay religion in the dust. In contrast to which, 
the standing joke about the Kaiser is his habit of presenting 
to young ladies, not Nietzsche’s Beyond Good And Evil, 
or Larochefoucauld’s Maxims, or Lord Chesterficld’s letters, 
or The Quintessence of Ibsenism, or Shakespear’s Richard II1., 
or anything conceivably in Frederick’s taste, but a little 
volume entitled Talks with Jesus. Eeverywhere we sce the 
Militarist reading family prayers and the novels of Miss 
Marie Corelli. Frederick made his mark on history, not 
as an atheist (very few people are told that he was an atheist) 
but as a Protestant hero, and as one of those great Masters 
of Veracity whom Carlyle painted so well that he fell into a 
habit of producing ideal portraits of them and labelling 
them Cromwell and Frederick with a recklessness that even 
Mr. Cecil Chesterton has not outdone. All the exploits 
for which Mr. Cecil Chesterton holds up Frederick to execra- 
tion were strictly in the line of the Most Christian kings. 
Nothing in them can be referred to his atheism except the 
fact that he was not hypocritical about them; and this, 
surely, is a virtue which the Most Christian kings lacked, 
and not a villainy to which they were too pious to stoop. 
His taste for profane jokes, caught from Voltaire, perhaps, 
is, curiously enough, the one taste that atheists have in 
common with saints : it is your hopelessly irreligious church- 
goer who is shocked at hearing “sacred things spoken 
lightly of,” and thinks Mr. Gilbert Chesterton’s occasional 
side-splitting use of phrases from the Athanasian Creed 
really too awful. 

The truth is, Frederick the Great was an atheist, Peter 


the Great was an atheist, Catherine the Great was an atheist, 


Napoleon the Great was an atheist; and they all extended 
their territories by making war on their neighbors, and 
tearing treaties into scraps of paper when it suited them. 
But what about Louis XI. and Charles V. and Philip II. 
and Henry V. and Louis X{[V. and Casar Borgia and the 
many Sultans who, under the banncr of Allah, carried on in 
precisely the same manner? Sound Theists these; and 
many of them ardent Catholics. I am afraid we cannot 
have it both ways. Even if we assume that real faith passed 
away with the Middle Ages, the fact remains that Frederick’s 
vices were medieval theocratic vices, although he did not 
believe he could wash their guilt away by building cathedrals 
or endowing abbeys. His virtues, and the signal honor that 
befell him (John Sebastian Bach once spoke to him and played 
for him), were specifically modern in their manifestation. 
Nevertheless something did happen ; and that something 
was quite simply what we call Capitalism. ‘“* Honor sinks 
where commerce long prevails ” said the Irish poet. ‘“* What 
is this but trading without conscience ?” said the English 
tinker. Capitalism conquered the Church and made her a 
mere blind for “ trading without conscience.” What had 
once called itself Christendom did say, as Mr. Cecil Chesterton 
accuses Frederick of saying, “ Evil: be thou my good ” ; 
and what is more, the principle actually worked, and the 
evil did to an astonishing extent become good, as Macaulay 
and the other optimists of the first half of the nineteenth 
century gloried in pointing out. But to suppose that 
Frederick the Great was any deeper in this than our Hano- 
verian Georges, or even than the Vatican, is to flout history. 
There is really nothing to be got out of an attempt to make 
out Prussia worse than the rest of Europe, or more atheistic 
than the rest of Europe. There are differences, of course. 
The Prussian standing army, for instance, began as a collec- 
tion of serfs; and as armies, like courts and public schools 


and universities, petrify and preserve the conditions in 
which they begin, the Prussian officer still strikes the Prussian 
soldier with his whip as serfs were struck by their masters, 
whereas in the British army, which began as a retinue of 
hired footmen, the soldier is not subject to this particular 
usage, though this did not save him in Frederick’s time and 
long after it from being sentenced to floggings of thousands 
of lashes (Mr. Cecil Chesterton is shocked at the idea of 
Frederick’s soldicrs receiving ‘ hundreds ”’). 

Also, there is something in Mr. Cecil Chesterton’s descrip- 
tion of the Prussian State as a comparatively rootless, 
artificial, modern machine-made thing, as distinguished from 
the French and English State. But he omits to notice, 
first, that the model imitated by the makers of the new 
machine was, on the side of culture, France, and on the side 
of ruthless predatory world-defying war, England. Add 
that the Russia manufactured by Peter the Great was a far 
more flagrant postiche than Prussia; that modern Japan is 
frankly and proudly Brummagem; and that these two 
artificial States are our Allies against Prussia; and down 
comes the whole temple of cards in which Mr. Cecil Chesterton 
teaches that this war is a war of the old deep-rooted picties 
and humanities against the contrivance of an upstart war- 
lock. The case against the enemy on this ground is insolence 
pure and simple: all have sinned and fallen short of the 
glory of God ; and there is not a State in the world at present 
with even a reasonably presentable character. In vain does 
Mr. Cecil Chesterton tell the story of the Ems telegram: the 
device by which Mr. Asquith and Sir Edward Grey concealed 
our military compact with the Franco-Russian Alliance 
from the Germans, from the House of Commons, from the 
anti-Impcrialist section of the Cabinet, and from the nation 
until we were committed to the war, was not a whit more 
Christian or less Bismarckian. The vice is in our institutions, 
not in those who have to make them work ; and if Frederick 
and Mr. Asquith, Bismarck and Sir Edward, had exchanged 
characters and religions, the result would have been the same 
us far as the morals of diplomacy are concerned. 

Mr. Cecil Chesterton’s finest stroke as a historian is that in 
which he associates what may be called The Great Exhibition 
phase of British Pacifism, of Peace, Retrenchment, and 
Reform, with the names of Cobden and, not Bright, but 
Shelley. That shews penetration and capacity as well as 
a reading that has gone much deeper and much farther than 
the histories of Macaulay and Justin McCarthy. But to 
reconcile it with the madness of his thesis he is forced to 
class Shelley as an Arch Materialist. And if it had been 
necessary on the same ground to class Walpole as a seraph, 
I have no doubt Mr. Cecil Chesterton would have done it, 
and done it very cleverly. I will leave Mr. Henry Salt to 
vindicate Shelley, and Mr. McCabe to defend the atheism of 
Frederick, and content myself with explaining to Mr. Cecil 
Chesterton why it is that the extreme horror of physical 
cruclty which he cites as evidence of the materialism of 
Shelley and his disciples (of whom I profess myself one) is 
in fact the mark of the spiritual man everywhere. Physical 
torture is the one means by which the lowest humanity can 
degrade and destroy the highest. It is the foul blow in the 
glorious warfare of souls for salvation. The continual 
effort of the saint is to make himself incapable of it ; and if 
the sinner takes advantage of this to make himself con- 
tinually more proficient in the arts of violent coercion, the 
world will go straight to the devil. That is pretty simple, I 
think, and pretty obvious. And that is why the utilitarian 
cruclty of the German, and, one must honestly add, of the 
Englishman, is so much more dangerous than the voluptuous 
cruelty of the passionate southerners. Mr. Austin Harrison 
has made the distinction very acutely in The Kaiser's War, 
another very interesting book on the war, attacking Prussia 
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with first-hand knowledge and with ultra-Prussian realism 
and implacability. To the mere voluptuary, torturing one 
man—or better still, one woman—is as good fun as torturing 
another. But the man who selects Bruno or Servetus or 
Shelley, and tortures him for business reasons, is the one 
who forces us to recognize that physical torture is the trump 
card of the materialist politician, and that it must be ruled 
out of civilized usage at all hazards. 

Also, Mr. Cecil Chesterton is wrong, I think, in assuming, 
as he does by implication, that the blood of the martyrs has 
been the seed of the Church. He speaks often of modern 
civilization as Christendom, and of Christianity as a prevalent 
faith. Does it really look like that to him? To me the 
spectacle of Europe at the present moment suggests nothing 
in that connection except grim congratulations to Annas, 
Caiaphas, Judas Iscariot and Pontius Pilate on having done 
their job so thoroughly. 

But Mr. Cecil Chesterton’s madness rises even to the 
acceptance of the war as a highly Christian spectacle. And 
he believes not only in the actual academic devastation of 
Belgium, with the pompous snob-noodle officer everywhere 
putting his foot down (that characteristic gesture of the 
weak man) and his ridiculous proclamations up, and getting 
nothing out of it but useless misery for others and damaging 
disgrace for his country, but in the legendary Belgian soldier 
with his eyes gouged out, and the Belgian hospital nurse 
with her hands chopped off, and the Belgian baby without 
fingers which the American correspondents and Mr. McKenna 
were alike unable to trace. Would it not be kinder to our 
own people who have husbands and sons going out to 
face “ the Huns ” to assure them that, to say the least, it is 
not quite certain that if they should fall into the hands of the 
enemy they will be horribly mutilated into the bargain ? 
Cannot that crude department of patriotism which consists 
in inventing atrocities, and in hooting at those who know a 
bogus atrocity from a real one, be left to the crude people ? 
Surely the truth is quite bad enough for all controversial 
purposes, even though it be within the usages of what is 
called civilised warfare. 

Finally, as to that delending of Carthage which Mr. Cecil 
Chesterton demands. Will he explain exactly how it is to 
be done, even on the assumption of the completest possible 
victory for our arms ? 

G. Bernarp SHaw. 


Correspondence 
OUR ALLIANCE WITH RUSSIA 


To the Editor of Tux New STaTEsMAN. 

Sir,—All true friends of Russian freedom have, no doubt, 
read with great interest and appreciation your article ‘ Our 
Alliance with Russia.” It must, however, be observed with 
regret, that, while trying to be fair to both sides, it pleads the 
case for the Russian Government far too much at the expense of 
the parties opposed to and struggling to overthrow it. I trust 
you will not refuse the hospitality of your columns to a letter con- 
—— in a measure some of the statements contained in your 
article. 

There is unquestionably a great deal of truth in the words of 
your article that “‘ Almost all that most of us know about her 
(Russia) we have learnt from refugees. We see her through the 
eyes of her exiles.” This has been and still is inevitable owing to 
the ignorance of the Russian language prevailing in this country 
and preventing it from forming a direct opinion as to what is going 
on in Russia. But, while admitting the unavoidable influence of 
this fact, it is only fair to remind all those who are afraid of “ a veil 
of traditional prejudice ” that the word “ political refugees ” does 
not by any means cover a homogeneous group of persons. The 
stream of political emigrants from Russia is made up of various 
elements, representing different classes and parties, all of whom 
while more or less opposed to the Government of the Tsar, are 
divided amongst themselves by profound differences as to pro- 





gramme and tactics. There are also amongst them quite a large 
number of perfectly “ harmless ” people, free from revolutionary 
tendencies, who, however, somehow or other came into conflict 
with the Russian authorities. On the other hand, the largest 
number of political refugees in England and elsewhere belong to 
the Russian Social Democratic Party, about which next to nothing 
is known abroad, and which, as far as its programme, etc., are 
concerned, has nothing in common with the usual picture of 
Russian “ revolutionists,” or “ nihilists,”’ as they are preferably 
styled, or with the other sections of the refugees. And it is 
against this party, representative of the Russian working class, 
which has played such a predominant part in the Russian revolu- 
tion, that your article sins in many directions. 

Your article speaks of the ** unanimous faith and enthusiasm of 
Russian Liberals exiled in England and France,’ which has mani- 
fested itself since the beginning of the war. Apparently the word 
‘* Liberals ” is intended by you to mean Russian political refugees, 
One must regretfully admit that there are many amongst the 
refugees, including men whose names have hitherto been honoured 
by all parties in Russia, who have since the beginning of the war 
completely forgotten their past and have done their best to assist 
the Russian Government and to mislead public opinion abroad. 
However, it must be left to their own conscience to reconcile their 
principles with their present attitude ; for my part, I only venture 
to express my sincere hope that there may not be found any more 
simpletons among them to follow the example of Burtzev, who 
has now to learn in his own person the effect of the * war of libera- 
tion ” on the temper of the Russian autocracy. 

It is not, however, altogether in accordance with the facts to 
speak of the ** Labour members ” of the Duma as vieing with the 
Jews “in their demonstrations of loyalty to the Government of 
the Tsar.” As far as the Russian working class is concerned, it is 
represented in the Duma by the Russian Social Democratic Labour 
Group, the members of which all belong to the Party, were in most 
cases nominated directly by the Party, and elected on a party 
ticket. This is especially true of five (till recently six) members of 
the Group, who were elected by the workmen’s electoral colleges 
and who are the same deputies about whose arrest and prosecu- 
tion you go on to speak in your article. This Group did not vote 
in favour of the war credits, nor have they given up their fight 
against the Russian Government. There is no question of truce 
between the Russian Social Democracy and the Tsardom. War or 
no war, the fight between them is going on and is bound to go on. 

Your article further speaks of the Russian revolution as of a 
sort of “ militancy,’ amounting “ to little more than the murder 
of policemen and sometimes higher officials,” by ‘* rebels,” etc. 
This, again, is at variance with the facts. ‘The Russian revolution 
was essentially a revolution of the working class ; it is they who 
were the most important factors in it, who lent it its peculiar com- 
plexion and contents, who were, as had been predicted many years 
ago by Plechanov, “ the dynamite by means of which history 
was going to blow up Russian autocracy.” If you take the 
memorable year 1905, you will find that, commencing with the 
** Bloody Sunday,” on January 22nd (the tenth anniversary of 
which occurs this year), and all through the great political strikes 
of the year, culminating with the general strike in October, which 
forced the autocracy to its knees, it was invariably the collective 
action of the Russian working class which filled the particular page 
of history. It is impossible to enlarge on this subject in this 
letter, but it may be sufficient to refer to the records of the so- 
called “* Councils of Workmen Deputies,” established in St. Peters- 
burg, as it was then called, Moscow, and many other places, in 
order to bring out the true meaning of the success and, later on, 
of the failure of the revolution in Russia. The acts of “ mili- 
taney,” which may have attracted more general notice, owing 
chiefly to a sensational Press and to a public clamouring for sen- 
sation, were only events of secondary importance, accompanying 
the greater movement, and have grown out of the fertile soil pre- 
pared for generations by the influence of the Government. They 
were not characteristic of the Russian revolution and are attri- 
buted to it only by those whose interests are best served by reac- 
tion and stagnation. , 

In the same way most historians see in the great English 
Chartist movement nothing more than acts of “ militancy, 
quarrels among the leaders and blind hatred and rebellion among 
the rank and file. It is not for me to point out to you that this 


picture is neither correct nor fair.—Yours, etc., 
A Rvuss1an Socrat DEMocRAT. 


[When we said that ‘“* Labour members ” in the Duma demon- 
strated their loyalty to the Government, we were thinking of the 
speech of M. Karensky, who represented the Labour Party (which 
is not, of course, the same as the Social Democratic Group 
to which our correspondent refers), and who, after protesting 
against “ this suicidal war ” and asserting that “* Russian workers 
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have no enemies amongst the working-classes of the belligerents,” 
declared that ** the Russian democracy will join with other forces 
in giving decisive resistance to the enemy and in protecting the 
land of our birth and our civilisation.”"—Ep. N.S.] 


CO-OPERATION AND HIGH PRICES 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STaTesMan. 

Sir,—The writer of the article on “ Rising Prices,” which 
appeared in your last issue, gave excellent advice when he advised 
those suffering from rising prices to purchase from the co-operative 
stores; but I am afraid he will have to go further to find an 
effective and immediate remedy for the extortionate prices now 
charged for food, coal, and house-room. Even if all the consumers 
in this country were co-operators a remedy would still require to 
be found so long as sources of supply and the shipping services 
are controlled by private enterprise. 

This is recognised by Scottish co-operators, and only to-day I 
read in the Daily Citizen that the Scottish Section of the Co- 
operative Union had directed the attention of the Parliamentary 
Committee with a view to their petitioning Parliament to regulate 
the price of coal, while the Barrhead Co-operative Society wish 
the other societies in Renfrewshire to make a combined petition 
to the Government to enforce the national control of foodstuffs. 
This seems to indicate that co-operators are not so optimistic 
as your contributor is of the power of co-operation to keep the 
trusts in their place. Co-operation, unfortunately, has little 
control over raw materials, for the supply of which it is dependent 
largely on private enterprise and, therefore, subject to all the 
speculative influences of trusts and their henchmen on the Stock 
Exchange. 

In Scotland the co-operative movement has no ships, coal 
mines, sugar refineries, farms; while abroad it can only claim 
ownership of a few tea plantations. It manufactures boots, but 
owns no tannery; it makes all kinds of clothing, but owns no 
cotton plantations or sheep-wool farms ; it sells tinned goods, but 
owns no cannery ; it makes bread, but owns no wheat fields here 
or abroad. This paradoxical state of matters is true of almost 
every commodity, and so long as it continues the co-operative 
movement will only save middleman’s profits for its members. 
Co-operators, therefore, are as anxious as other people for national 
control of food and coal supplies, and it strikes me, as a co- 
operator, that any other remedy will fail to secure any reduction 
in prices worth having. That a reduction worth having can be 

secured by national control, I have no doubt. What form that 
control should take is a question for the Government to solve. 
—Yours, etc., P. J. Doan. 

126, Bothwell Street, Glasgow. 


JAMES ELROY FLECKER 


To the Editor of Tuk New STatTEsMAN. 

Str,—I am pleased to accede to Mr. Eagle’s request that I 
should give “‘a more exact reference’’ to the source of Mr. 
Flecker’s “ alleged plagiarism” ; and I am sure I am not doing 
Mr. Eagle an injustice when I suggest that he has already made 
a shrewd guess at what I am going to say. 

Mr. Flecker, it seems, has written a poem entitled The Masque 
of the Magi, of which the following (according to Mr. Eagle) is a 
characteristic stanza : 

I am Balthazar, Lord of Ind, 
Where blows a little scented wind 
From Taprobane towards Cathay : 
My children, who are tall and wise, 
Stand by a tree with shutten eyes 
And seem to meditate or pray. 

Mr. Swinburne has written a poem entitled The Masque of 
Queen Bersabe, of which the following is part of a characteristic 
stanza : 

I am the queen Herodias. 
This headband of my temples was 
King Herod’s gold band woven me, 
This broken dry staff in my hand 
Was the queen’s staff of a great land 
Betwixen Perse and Samarie. 

Now, sir, there is no reason why, having, like Mr. Swinburne, 
decided to write a masque, Mr. Flecker should not choose, as 
Mr. Swinburne chose, a Biblical subject. There is no reason why, 
Mr. Swinburne having presented a procession composed mainly 
of oriental queens, Mr. Flecker should not present a procession of 
oriental kings, for it is plain that no single poet can be allowed to 
make a corner in Eastern potentates. There is no reason why 
Mr. Flecker’s oriental kings should not speak, like Mr. Swinburne’s 
oriental queens, a certain strange language plentifully besprinkled 
with quaint archaic words and phrases. (Note, sir, Mr. Swin- 





burne’s “‘ betwixen” and Mr. Fiecker’s “ shutten,”’ Mr. Swin- 
burne’s “ Perse’ for Persia and “‘ Samarie” for Samaria, and 
Mr. Flecker’s “ Ind” for India; also Mr. Swinburne’s charac- 
teristic “* In Shushan toward Ecbatane *—from a stanza I have 
not quoted—and Mr. Flecker’s “From Taprobane towards 
Cathay.”) All these things separately, I say, might pass with 
ordinarily charitable minds such as your own, sir, and I hope 
mine, for accidental similarities. But when after making his 
poem like Mr. Swinburne’s, not in one of these respects only, 
but in all, Mr. Flecker, in spite of almost limitless choice, is dis- 
covered to have brought off the crowning achievement of practi- 
cally hitting on Mr. Swinburne’s own peculiar metre, then the 
resemblance both in form and spirit is, I submit, damnably com- 
plete. It is either plagiarism or a coincidence that borders on the 
miraculous ; and I challenge any unbiassed person possessing a 
palate for the flavours of poetry to read first The Masque of Queen 
Bersabe and next the stanza from The Masque of the Magi, and 
then solemnly declare that the latter is anything but a palpable 
derivative of the former.—Yours, eic., 


January 17th. iipGaR A. MITCHELL. 


KUNO MEYER 


To the Editor of Tur New STaTesMAN. 

Sir,—In an article on Irish-America, in your issue of the 16th, 
occurs the phrase “charming scholar artist,” as applied to 
Kuno Meyer. This legend ought not to be allowed to spread, 
and your readers may be advised to correct what impressions 
are left on their minds after reading George Moore’s romantic 
reminiscences in Salve by a study of his now famous letter to the 
Daily Telegraph. No doubt Kuno Meyer was a charming person, 
but only to a limited society, a condition of admission to which 
was mutual admiration. No doubt he was an artist in his English 
translations from the Irish; we know the proverb traduttore 
iraditore. No doubt he was an artist in intrigue ; the squabbles 
which have disgraced his late university afford proof of that. 
As for his honesty as a scholar, it would be interesting to have 
the opinion of his successor on the mode in which he discharged 
the duties for which he drew year after year a handsome salary 
—Yours, ete., J. G. Lecce 
+ 3, Grove Park, Liverpool S.., 

January 17th. 


Miscellany 
MEN OF LETTERS AND 


JUNKERS 


HE pathctic protest against the interference of 
“writing fellows” in politics which Mr. Hone 
received from an English Junker and passed on to 
last week’s number of this journal has drawn a reply from a 
man ofletters. He says that he “ cannot suffer so fantastic a 
hotch-potch of inaccurate analysis and shamelessly fraudu- 
lent history to pass without an answer, however little its 
inherent merits may entitle it to a reply from anyone who 
is not a certified lunatic.” This sentence rather gives the 
impression that his temper is ruffled ; and the impression is 
strengthened by remarks that he proceeds to make about 
M. Charles Maurras, who, he says, “in his very campaign 
against ‘ idcologists ’ proves himself as rampant and balloon- 
headed an ideologist as ever played the traitor to society, 
common sense, the human intellect and his own class.”” Let 
that pass, but it may be worth while to give some passages 
from his letter, which, it may be observed, his heat has 
broken up into a series of disjointed paragraphs closely 
resembling those of the Junker-—-who, of course, was em- 
barrassed by the unaccustomed need of trying to put his 
thoughts into a coherent form. 
* * * * * 

“TI will take,” he says, “ the preposterous history first. 
The Junker and his French Royalist Man of Letters base 
their historical argument upon a most monstrous fake. 
They allege that the intervention of literary men in politics 
and theology is a modern disease, which first became rife in 
the eighteenth century. The litterateurs are now *‘ sub- 
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consciously conspiring to deprive us of our liberty.’ But 
in Ronsard’s time ‘ they left politics and theology to the 
politicians and theologians,’ and ‘a hundred years later 
literature had even more modest pretensions,’ the men-of- 
letters aiming only at providing ‘ the enchantment of long 
winters.’ ‘The eighteenth century changed everything.’ 

“That is patently false. In greater or smaller numbers, 
according to the ardour of contemporary social or economic 
struggles, the men-of-letters have always ‘ interfered : in 
politics. Does this Junker think that the author of Piers 
Plowman lived in the eighteenth century ? Or that Dante 
was turned out of Florence to tread Can Grande’s stairs 
because of a false quantity or a cliché ? There are very few 
English writers of eminence in any age who have taken no 
part in political controversy. I say nothing about the 
modern ones; they are within the time limit—the Byrons, 
Shelleys, Wordsworths, Blakes and Swinburnes. And I say 
nothing about Shakespeare, for I know nothing about him ; 
the Baconians even contend that he was never quite himself. 

* But what of Dryden? What of Milton, with his job under 
Cromwell and his tracts on education, divorce, church 
government and the censorship? And what of Spenser? 
They call him the ‘ Poct’s Poet,’ as though he was, par 
excellence, the author who thought only of providing 
‘enchantment’ for ‘ long winter evenings.’ Is our Junker 
unaware that the Faerie Queene is suspected of being one 
long political allegory, and above all that Spenser, instead of 
leaving politics to the politicians, wrote a long View of the 
Present State of Ireland, the dullness of which could not have 
been exceeded by any politician, however aristocratic, or 
any Minister, however Prime ? It is dull, but its opinions as 
to means of ‘ reducing that savage nation to better govern- 
ment and civilitye’’ are, as one would expect, enlightened. 
He tells us, incidentally, that he had heard people who should 
know better remark of Ireland that they ‘ wished . . that all 
that land were a sea-poole.’ This characteristically dreamy 
and unpractical Junker sentiment may still be encountered ; 
which shows how little Junkers change. 

“As for theology, the whole crowd are involved, from 
Dryden with his alternating fervours, to Marlowe with his 
prosecution for holding what one of his critics calls ‘a 
species of rationalistic antinomianism, dialectic in charac- 
ter,’ with which he had been entertaining the long winter 
evenings of his friends. 

“The men-of-letters have always been politicians, and the 
politicians have been not merely ideologues, but usually 
literary ones. The men of action and the politicians have 
mostly tried to write, from Cesar with his Commentaries, to 
the present Lord Crewe with that carly * slim volume ’ of 
touching lyric. Does the Junker want that dug up? 
Napoleon himself, who used and abused the term ‘ ideo- 
logue ’ as much as M. Maurras and his Junker, was a glaring 
example. The history of his youth is the most appalling 
record of precocious priggery. He even wrote novels when 
he was at a military academy, a feat with which few soldiers 
can have vied. He did not succeed as a novelist. Perhaps 
it was disappointment about that which made him determine 
to be an emperor. The soured scribe reacted into a Super- 
man. 

“Tt is difficult quite tomake out what exactly are supposed 
to be the present relations between Junkers and men-of- 
letters. Are the former too contemptuous of the latter, 
or are they too much under their influence ? Mr. Wells may 
not be invited to collaborate in making a new map of Europe ; 
but, at all events, one of the rashest of all his speculations has 
been used in Parliament by a Conservative Front Bencher 
as an argument against Women’s Suffrage. About ‘ money ’ 
the Junker and I are, of course, agreed. It will be univer- 
sally admitted that the Junkers of France, Germany and 


England spend their lives trying to ‘ resist Money,’ and to 
diminish the influence that this pernicious financial factor 
has upon politics. But is it our Junker’s contention that 
the men-of-letters have rushed into the arena to defend 
Money from the persistent assaults of the Junkers ? 

* The references to the way in which the ideologue’s phrases 
(‘ ideologue ’ seems at last to be identical with ‘man of 
decent feelings’), such as ‘ war against war,’ may now be 
found even in the Times would appear to suggest that both 
genuine humane feelings and cant are new things in our 
history. This is anything but true; we were fighting for 
Truth, Liberty and Justice when we united with the 
embattied despots of Europe against Revolutioning, and 
when (in Campbell’s humorous phrase) we met ‘all the 
might of Denmark’s crown’; we have always found, 
or invented, good motives for ourselves throughout our 
history. They have never before had such a circulation in 
print—that is what it comes to. But if there had been 
halfpenny newspapers under the Commonwealth, Milton 
would have been all over them, and so would the retired 
Gencrals. As a matter of fact, the literary ‘ ideologues ’ 
have, since the beginnings of writing, influenced the trend 
of politics. 

“They will continue to doso. I admit that I do not look 
with unqualified delight on the spectacle of poets and 
novelists spending half their time arguing and quoting 
statistics. I even felt a certain sympathy with Mr. Max 
Beerbohm’s cartoon which exhibited the united litterateurs 
of England all simultaneously bawling from a platform in 
the Park. It would no doubt be better for Art if those who 
are fitted for it could devote their whole energies to it. But 
the difficulty is that the men whose intellectual and 
emotional qualities are calculated to make them successful 
artists are precisely the men whose very interest in their 
fellows makes it impossible for them to detach themselves 
from politics when human Socicty is so full of abuses and 
injustices as it at present is. The man who, for Art’s sake, 
would, in the present age, or in ages like it, ‘ leave polities to 
the politicians * must be, generally speaking, the man who 
will never do anything at Art. It is worth noticing that 
even Wilde, the Lord High Panjandrum of Art for Art’s sake, 
more than once felt the pull of politics so strongly that he 
was compelled, for the moment, to talk sense. 

“Tt is a great pity for Art, but you cannot be an artist 
unless you are also a human being. 

** But neither can you be a human being without being 
also an ideologue. Some ideologues have a larger vocabu- 
lary and a more unimpeded speech than others—that is all. 

“And perhaps the centre of the whole of our Junker’s 
trickery lies in the identification of ‘ ideologist’ with 
‘writer.’ The causes of the war need not be looked for in 
‘German philosophy,’ but you can have notions without 
dignifying them with the name of philosophy. And you are 
more likely to hold absurd abstract theories, and more 
likely to hold them ferociously, if you are not in the habit of 
formulating them on paper than if you are. Bernhardi is 
mentioned as an ideologue. He is; but he is also one Junker 
out of tens of thousands in Germany and other countries 
who hold and act upon precisely the same ideas as he, but 
who are apparently exempt from our anti-ideologue’s 
invective merely because they prefer to splutter them out 
at meetings or over the breakfast table instead of expressing 
them, like Bernhardi, in ill-written books. 

“The truth is that we are all ideologues, and that the 
ideology of the literary men, as a class, is rather more 
closely in touch with the realities of human nature than 
is that of the rest of the race. 


‘But the Junker need not really distress himself. If the 


influence of the men-of-letters is as slow in making itself felt 
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in the future as it has been in the past, the world will still be 
a very good place for Junkers for a long while to come. 

« When the Junkers and their mortal enemies the Rich have 
retired from the ficld, the men-of-lettcrs may perhaps do so 
as well. If the race ever becomes civilised there will no 
longer be any politics worth getting hot about. 

«* But theology will no doubt persist.” 

J. C. SQuIRE. 


THE ONE SINGER 


EAD leaves from off the tree 
Make whirlpools on the ground ; 
Like dogs that chase their tails, 

Those leaves go round and round ; 
Like birds unfledged and young, 

The old bare branches ery ; 
Branches that shake and bend 

To feel the winds go by. 


No other sound is heard, 
Save from those boughs so bare— 
Hark ! who sings that one song ? 
*Tis Robin sings so rare. 
How sweet! like those sad tunes 
In homes where grief’s not known ; 
Or that a blind girl sings 
When she is left alone. 
W. H. Davies. 


Art 
JOINING FORCES 


OTHING short of a European war could have 
brought about the long-desired, and by the present 
writer frequently implored, opening of the doors of 

Burlington House for a winter session of non-academic 
works. As it is, the present cataclysm has only sct it ajar, 
but the outsider has got his foot in, like the tramp, and it 
will be impossible henceforth for the master of the house 
ever to shut it again in his face. The effect of letting this 
little daylight in is quite wonderful. Even the clergy seem 
to be aware that something in the atmosphere is somehow 
changed, and their demeanour is restless. There has not, 
however, been, up to the time of writing, a stampede of 
ewes, 

The committee of this War Relicf Exhibition is composed 
of the President and nine members of the Royal Academy, 
together with seven representatives of other artistic bodies, 
including the Chelsea Arts Club. The preponderance is 
therefore still academical, but as adversity makes strange 
bedfellows, so the abnormal circumstances under which the 
exhibition is held unite its various elements in complete 
harmony, and the effect is as admirable as we may all hope 
the financial results will prove to be. The patronage of the 
King and Queen has been graciously extended to the purchase 
of several of the exhibits, and their example has already been 
followed by the appearance of many more red stars on the 
frames. The two other royal patronesses, Queen Alexandra 
and Princess Louise, are also exhibitors. 

If there are no “ pictures of the year ” on such an occasion 
as this, there is instead the thrill of coming upon picture after 
picture that in other circumstances would never have found 
itself hanging on these walls. The outsiders have broken 
in, and though so far it is only the thin end of the wedge 





that has penetrated the official crust—how these metaphors 
do accumulate, to be sure !—there should be no lack of hammer 
blows now that it is there to drive it farther and farther in 
before the iron cools. Perhaps they will not be needed, for 
the Forty have added to their hospitality the utmost delicacy 
in exhibiting their own works, few of which, if any, execed 
the most modest dimensions. A first glance round the gal- 
leries shows that the important pictures are nearly all by 
newcomers. Among these we note—and at the risk of 
monotony this is an occasion that is interesting enough to 
justify a somewhat lengthy cnumcration—in the first room 
Mr. Philip Connard’s Cromwell Gardens, Mr. Tom Mostyn’s 
Beyond, Mr. Howard Somerville’s Zulu, Mr. Louis Ginnett’s 
Crimson and Brown, Miss M. E. Atkins’s By the River, Miss 
Charlotte Lawrenson’s Quimperlé, Mr. Peppercorn’s Quiet 
Water, and Miss Maud Button’s Lustre Ware. In the second 
room the newcomers are less noticeable, and the best thing 
is Mr. Richard Jack’s Whither, a much finer and more serious 
composition than his usual exhibits on these walls. But 
Mr. Will Rothenstein has established himself in one of the 
corners with a charming little landscape, 4 Norman Hamlet, 
above which is Miss Mary Creighton’s China Lady. The 
Large Gallery, however, is the greatest surprise, for, instead 
of the massed battalions in glittcring uniforms that usually 
confront us, we are now held by a single line of (compara- 
tively) khaki effectives, supported by one or two pieces of 
artillery in the shape of marble console tables, and a plentiful 
sprinkling of machine-guns—I mean light pieces of bronze 
on pedestals. The transformation is complete, and the old 
order has for once, if not for ever, given place to the new. 
Here, amid some of “‘the veterans,” we now recognise Mr. Fred 
Mayor, Mrs. Betty Fagan, Mr. Louis Sargent, Miss Dorothea 
Landau, Mr. Alfred Hayward, Mr. Charles Ricketts, Miss 
Louise Pickard, Miss Emily Court, and—do our eycs deccive 
us ?—Mr. P. Wilson Steer and Mr. Walter Sickert! After 
this we may almost be forgiven for alluding to the Flora 
Lion lying down with the W.R.M. Lamb (the Secretary to 
the R.A.) in the next gallery, where we also behold excellent 
works by Mr. Gerard Chowne, Miss Dorothea Sharp, Miss 
Florence Small, and Mr. Friescke. In the fifth, and now, 
unhappily, the last gallery the most conspicuous novelties 
are contributed by Sir Philip Burne-Jones and Mr. Simon 
Bussy. 

But for the number of painters who have closed their 
studios and taken to the trenches, the list would no doubt 
have been longer'‘and the works exhibited in some cases 
more representative of the artists’ best ; though for the most 
part the standard is certainly very good indeed. I only say 
this for the sake of pointing out that with longer notice and 
the certainty of the work being hung an exhibition still more 
representative of contemporary painting as a whole could 
easily be got together in the winter, and would prove to be 
of immense importance, as well as delight, to the public. 
Now, when all the jarring clements are united in the face of 
the common enemy to all that is artistic, is the time to 
consolidate the foundation thus laid for a lasting treaty of 
mutual benefit to the various states that constitute the 
kingdom—no, the republic—of British painting. The Old 
Masters nowadays are in no danger of being neglected, and 
it is much more in accordance with the aims and objects of 
the Royal Foundation to afford the hospitality of their 
empty winter galleries to the New. The success of the 
present exhibition, organised for charitable- purposes, 
promises so well for the popularity of annual repetitions of 
it that the occasion for burying hatchets round a table 
and fostering the culture of olive branches should not be 
allowed to pass without some organised concerted action 
being taken to render the present armistice a permanent 
entente. RANDALL DAVIEs. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 
REMEMBER —\that is to say I wish 1 remembered, for 
I I have forgotten most of it—a poem that I used to 
recite at my mother’s knee. Its subject was an antedi- 
luvian man of sesquipedalian height, who let out the blood of 
an ichthyosaurus with a polyphloisboisterous shout ; and its 
claim to attention was a plethora of polysyllables very 
embarrassing to an infant, and indeed to any, tongue. It 
was of that poem that Il was reminded whilst reading 
European Dramatists, by Archibald Henderson (Grant 
Richards, 6s. net). 


* a ae 


Mr. Henderson, an American professor, is not a stranger 
to the British public. It was he who produced, a few years 
ago, a biographical study of Mr. Bernard Shaw so vast that 
a single copy might well have served—were not Mr. Shaw 
still happily with us—as Mr. Shaw’s tombstone. The work, 
indeed (to use the phrase Mr. Henderson himself applies to 
a play of Strindberg’s), was “colossal in its incommensura- 
bility.” It was the kind of book one had thought could 
only be produced by a large committee of Chinese scholars ; 
and although it did not lead one to respect the author’s 
powers of judging the relative importance of his various 
facts, it at least compelled one to admire his colossal energy 
and his incommensurable supply of these facts. From 
European Dramatists one gets precisely the same feeling. 
Parts of the book have appeared in journals published in 
Boston and in Berlin, in Stuttgart and in Stockholm, in 
Helsingfors, Paris, New York and Ghent. And one may be 
sure that Mr. Henderson could have talked to the editors of 
all these papers and beaten all of them hollow in know- 
ledge of the modern literature of their respective countries. 
The actual subjects of his papers are familiar enough : 
Strindberg, Ibsen, Shaw, Macterlinck, Granville Barker and 
Wilde. But in discussing them he shows an amazing 
acquaintance with everybody who has recently written any- 
thing in any country. He can refer you to the December 
1913 issue of the Przemysl Review ; he can tell you what the 
Servian critic, Ivan Peckitch, thinks of the Finnish poct, 
D. D. Bilius. He knows all about everything, though one 
is not quite sure that he knows anything else. But 
what chiefly pleases one about him is not so much what he 
says as the charming way he says it. Like Hudibras, he 
cannot ope his mouth but out there flies a trope. Everything 
happens with him in metaphors ; people are always digging 
into soils, moulding things in fires or clothing them in 
vestures. And above all he is polysyllabie and rotund of 
speech. 

* a oS 

He begins well with Strindberg, of whose first married 
years he observes that they “ were undoubtedly happy— 
certainly in the passional sense, if not in the restful con- 
sciousness of hallowed union.” “In 1886,” he proceeds, 
“ Strindberg began to be obsessed with the monomania of 
animadversion against the female sex.”’ Later, “‘ goaded by 
titanic ambition, he cast off the shackles of provinciality for 
the freedom of cosmopolitanism ”—i.e., he travelled. Ibsen 
and Strindberg were “ so antipodal in temperament, yet so 
cognate in the faculties of intuitive perception and searching 
introspectiveness.” One of Strindberg’s works blurs the 
vision of the average spectator “ with its kinetoscopic 
heterogeneity of spiritual films”; Peer Gynt (on the other 
hand, shall I say ?) stood for “ the disciplinary bankruptcy 
of laxity.” “ Concretizes” and “ inscenation” are the 
kind of words he rejoices in, but perhaps two or three longer 
extracts will better illustrate the quality of his style : 


To peep into the workshop of the great master’s brain and assist at 


the precise balancing of the arguments pro and con, to observe 
how an idea first finds lodgment in the brain, and to note the gradual 
symmetrical accretion of the fundamental nuclei for the final creation 
—this is a privilege that has perhaps [sic] never fully been realised by 
any observer. . 


America is young and hopeful, at least ; it is not peopled, we are 
confidently assured, with soul-sick tragedians mouthing their futile 
protests against the iron vice of environment, the ineradicable scar 
of heredity, the fell clutch of circumstance. 


Yet the reiterant ejaculations, the hypercthereal imaginings of the 
symbolist manner, are the symptoms of a tentative talent, not of an 
authoritative art. 

* * * 

I don’t think Professor Henderson’s remarks are ever 
quite meaningless, but I suspect that the most elephantine 
of them, if reduced to essentials, would be as commonplace 
as his more comprehensible statements that “ Social criti- 
cism is the sign manual of the age,” and that “ the emanci- 
pation of woman, in the completest sense, is on the way ”"— 
which last gets a whole paragraph to itself. But it is 
pleasant to read it all; to see “ Ibsen, Pincro or Phillips ” 
thus bracketed ; to learn that Wilde’s father was also “ the 
father of modern otology,” and to be told that Macterlinck’s 
“ eternal prayer” is, “‘ Oh, that this too, too solid flesh would 
melt”! That is on page 203; but the effect is somewhat 
marred by the fact that precisely the same “ ery ” has been, 
on page 37, attributed to Strindberg. Personally I plump 
for Maeterlinck. 

* co Kk 

Last week, in the correspondence columns of this journal, 
a reader charged some of the late J. E. Fiecker’s lines with 
being “ impudent bastards ” of Swinburne—in other words, 
plagiarisms of the worst sort. Rather over-anxious to defend 
a colleague recently dead, 1 asked for details—and remem- 
bered next day the similarity in form and phrase between 
Flecker’s Masque of the Magi and Swinburne’s carly Pre- 
Raphaclite Masque of Queen Bersabe. Aphasia is, I think, 
the word for my complaint ; and I apologise for it. I may 
add that I personally am not especially enamoured of 
either poem ; both belong to what one may call the Chryso- 
prase Species. But, in spite of its echoes, the Masque of 
the Magi is anything but a mere casual transcript; its 
feeling is very remote from the Aholibahish fervours of 
Bersabe ; it is very carefully written, and its author has 
obviously seen his picture—though it be a picture from a 
missal and not direct from life—himself. The imitation 
may have been conscious; it may quite conceivably have 
been unconscious. I remember one acquaintance of mine 
publishing an amorous poem, and shortly afterwards 
picking up an old Yellow Book to find that he had annexed 
several lines bodily from a poem by a man for whose verse 
he had not the slightest respect. None of the reviewers had, 
as it happened, noticed the conveyance, or hard words 
would have flown about; but the pained bard withdrew 
his volume—which was certainly bad enough to be sup- 
pressed. As for Flecker’s promise, it was upon my opinion 
that he was outgrowing archaism and literary exoticism 
that 1 based my belief that, had he lived, he might have 
done finer work. But I had better not pursue this subject, 
lest it should be supposed that I think more highly of his 
actual achievement than I in fact do. He was a very 
conscientious artist who wrote several poems which must, I 
think—as I said the other week—always be used by antho- 
logists. May I observe, in conclusion, for the benefit of 
those who have grown suspicious as a result of familiarity 
with controversialists in general and journalists in particular, 
that these digressions are not meant to obscure the fact that 
I have retracted the remark 1 made in reply to the corre- 
spondent’s letter. As the English School of Epigram- 
matists would remark : even the worst of us is not infallible. 

SoLomon EaGLe. 
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NEW NOVELS 
In the City of Under. By Evetyne Rynp. Arnold. 6s. 
What a Woman Wants. By Mrs. Henry DupDeENey. 


Heinemann. 6s. 
The Veiled Life. By Henrrerra Gotpre. Heinemann. 6s. 


There is a little bit of Alice in Wonderland in In the City of 
Under—a little bit of that strictly logical nonsensicality ; a 
little bit, too, of the New Arabian Nights—of that con- 
scientious and particular absurdity. And in places it is 
like a specially good study of ordinary grown-ups and 
ordinary children; and in places it is like nothing in the 
world except itself. ‘* Whether this is a fairy tale or not it 
would be difficult to say. It might be, of course, and then 
again it might not. When one comes to think of it, every- 
thing that happened might have happened to have happened 
as it did.” That is all the help the reviewer gets out of the 
Introduction. And this is how the story itself begins : 

There was once upon a time a boy called John Hazard, who lived 

with his family in the City of Under and the street called Down. They 
lived at Number 179, because it was the only house left of all the houses 
that had once belonged to the Hazard family, the roof of which they 
still could call their own. The little slate roof of Number 179, which 
was so steep and ill-built that slates fell off it into the street whenever 
a stout man walked by, was not the kind of roof that anyone would 
have wished to call his own unless he had to, but the Hazards paid no 
rent for it, and, as they had nothing to pay the rent with, that settled 
the matter. 
You can tell at a glance whether you will like the book or 
not. That opening paragraph strikes the note of the whole. 
If you are impregnable to the onslaughts of unreason and 
the titillations of fantasy, this book is not for you, and there’s 
an end of it. Stevenson somewhere in his letters ironically 
exhorted someone, if 1 remember right, thus: “ Draw up 
your gross chair to the fat board, and be a beastly burgess 
till you dic.” At the gates of the City of Under no beastly 
burgess need apply. 

The Hazards were, as the advertisements say, “ four in 
family”: James, who was a mathematical genius, and 
Amoris Ellen, who was a musical genius, and their mother, 
besides John himself. John had to help his mother, for 
“the girl who had been hired to help hardly helped at all. 
She had been brought up in a charity school, and taught not 
to let her right hand know what her left was doing.” The 
really predominant character is the Hawker, who lived on 
the hills beyond Under and sold or gave away magic staves ; 
then there was old mother Letitlic, who, you can tell from 
her name, regarded the world as a sleeping dog—she objected 
to people coming “ stroodling ” in and disturbing her as she 
sat pursuing the contemplative life—how different [rom the 
contemplative life as conecived by Aristotle !—on her door- 
step; her formula was, “ It’s a black world, and it’s got to 
be borne with, and the only thing to do is to sit still in it and 
leave things be ” —just as the Hawker’s formula was, in the 
opposite sense, “‘ There are ways out of everything every- 
where.” Augustus, who was a large and rushing and boom- 
ing boy, with a habit of jumping up and down with his hands 
in his pockets when he was surprised, deserves honourable 
mention. Well, John was poor, and Augustus was quite sure 
there was a way out of that anyhow. “ You ought to be an 
errand-boy . . . you could start earning money at once if 
you got a job as an errand-boy. All the richest people were 
errand-boys once.” John got a charm from the Hawker, and 
then began his more lurid adventures—with the Professor, 
and the Receiver of Stolen Goods, and the Antiquary who 
was supposed to be an English Spy by people who really were 
Foreign Spies. This gentleman’s complaint was a moving 
one : 

“ T have to make a point of throwing people off the scent everywhere, 
but the worst of it is that they never seem to be thrown. Who they 


think I am I don’t know, but if they caught me they'd soon find out 
who I really am, and my secret would be betrayed. Sometimes,’ 
added the little man, with a sigh, “* with all these dreadful things that 
keep happening to me, I almost think I’m in a nightmare.” 


I would go on quoting if I had any chance of conveying, by 
any quotation for which | could find space, the bewildering 
atmosphere of topsy-turvy adventure, the clear, bright atmo- 
sphere of whimsical promisc, the stimulating atmosphere of 
sheer humour, into which you are brought in the pages of In 
the City of Under : but I cannot, and I must leave it at that. 
Only let me add that the most permanently valuable element 
in the whole is the poetic, the imaginative, the beautiful, 
inextricably mingled as it is with the fantastic and the 
funny. Yes—Il can answer the puzzle of the Introduction— 
this is a fairy-tale: it must be, by all the rules: for only a 
fairy-tale could so combine delights. 

The word “ old-fashioned” may be used by way of compli- 
ment or of abuse. It is in a little of both ways that I should 
apply it to What a Woman Wants. Mrs. Dudeney always 
writes competently and sympathetically, and in this novel 
she has hit on a striking device : she brings her heroine up to 
London, not as a young girl with her adventures before her, 
but as a woman with long years of hard living, self-suppres- 
sion, spiritual starvation, behind her—yet a woman quick to 
answer to the call of adventure, pathetically credulous when 
love seems to be offered her, heartbroken more bitterly than 
a younger woman would be when she finds that her affections 
have only been played with. 1am not quite sure of some of 
the minor touches : would a woman so extremely countrified, 
so raw and rustic, take so simply to the idea of jumping into 
a taxi-cab when in doubt? But such uncertainties are 
external : the spiritual truth of most of the picture is unques- 
tionable. This London episode is only about a third of a 
longish story. It is led up to by a detailed and skilful account 
of the years on the Sussex farm, the struggles and tempta- 
tions and sins of a strange yet convincing family. Chrismas 
herself (such is the heroine’s astonishing name, exactly trans- 
scribed—I have got it to a T, though you wouldn’t think so) 
by no mcans exhausts the interest. There is the young and 
fluttering Lydia, and Andrew who drinks and, getting con- 
verted, changes the vice of the drunkard for that of the miser, 
and gentle, half-witted Caleb, and many others: chief in im- 
portance to the plot is the sailor who makes love to Chrismas 
at the beginning, leaves her to the long years of hunger and 
marries her in the end. 

She toppled towards him, and he caught his arms round her, kissing 
her face as her head dropped, kissing her hair when her face was hidden. 


“It’s you I wants,” she sobbed. “I wants you. There’s nothing 
else for women ! ” 


Yes, decidedly old-fashioned. 

The Veiled Life is not dissimilar in type, and it, too, is 
sympathetically realised and competently written. The 
heroine is a servant who marries “ well in the station above 
her,” only to find that her husband, who has never felt for 
her anything nobler than desire, is a brutal egoist with a taste 
for drink. Her unhappy marriage is admirably treated, for- 
cibly but not melodramatically ; by the incidents which lead 
to her second, and happy, marriage—this time with a cheery 
and charming doctor—I am not so completely convinced. 
But I can recommend The Veiled Life to those who care for 
an unambitious novel, with a homely theme and a simple but 
careful style. 

The medical man, by the way, appears to share the view of 
his own profession which is so strongly held by Mr. Bernard 
Shaw: 

“ If I was earning a living by it, you know,” he had said, perfectly 
seriously, “* you wouldn't be safe with me. . . . A poor devil of a doctor 
can’t afford to suppress disease if he lives by it. . . . Fortunately for 


my morals, an old cheating uncle of mine made money by sanding 
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sugar and inventing deleterious contraptions for making jam, and then 
died and left his ill-gotten gains to me—so that I, personally, wasn’t 
obliged to live by cheating or stealing or encouraging old ladies to make 
themselves ill with port and beef tea.” 


There, at any rate, you have life “ very much unveiled.” 
7ERALD GOULD. 


RAILWAY MATTERS 

The British Railway System. By H. G. Lewy. Bell. 
2s. 6d. net. 

Railway Rates and Traffic. Translated from the third 
(1907) edition of C. Colson’s Transports et Tarifs by 
L. R. Curistre, G. Leepam, and C. Travis. Edited 
and arranged by Charles Travis, with an introduction 
by W. M. Aeworth. Bell. 3s. 6d. net. 

If among the thousands of students of economics now 
attending our universities there is one looking for a life work 
in a field not overcrowded, he might do worse than direct 
his attention to the history of railway development and 
progress throughout the world. Such a work does not 
exist, and its preparation will require years of research 
among old newspapers, prospectuses, time tables, and the 
like. It could, we imagine, be written only in London or 
Berlin, these capitals alone possessing complete adequate 
collections of railway literature—in the former city, at the 
London School of Economics. 

The first of the books mentioned above will be of great 
assistance to our future railway historian, for in an unpre- 
tentious manner it gives the outlines of the development of 
the British railway system from its commencement in 1821 
to 1844. This latter date has not been fixed arbitrarily, for 
the author points out that the 1844 Act, which provided 
for the nationalisation of the British railways, is not applic- 
able to the mileage sanctioned before the passing of that 
Act. These sections, amounting to something like 2,500 
miles out of the present mileage of about 24,000, are 
exempted from compulsory purchase under the 1844 Act, 
although, if the proprietors so demand, the State in exer- 
cising its right of purchase of the mileage constructed sub- 
sequently to 1844 must be prepared to purchase, on terms 
to be arranged, the portions belonging to the same company 
which were previously constructed. This, however, is more 
of academic than of real interest, for it is inconceivable that 
the State should now purchase the railways of the country 
purely on the lines of the 1844 Act; fresh legislation would 
be required before any such scheme were to be put into 
operation. Mr. Lewin is well qualified to deal with his 
subject, for he was at one time District Superintendent at 
York and later Mineral Train Superintendent of the North 
Eastern Railway. Wisely, he deals chronologically rather 
than geographically with his subject—that is to say, he 
shows us year by year the development of the railway 
system of the country. Interspersed with a large amount 
of matter, necessarily dry to all save the enthusiastic student 
of railway history, are a number of interesting little details. 
Most people, recollecting the celebrated print of the opening 
of the Stockton and Darlington Railway, will be surprised 
to learn that, although upon the first day the passengers, 
loaded on trucks, were conveyed by locomotives, steam 
traction for years afterwards was confined to goods and 
mineral trains, the passenger traffic between Stockton and 
Darlington being conducted by horse-drawn rail coaches. 

The practice of leasing a line to a contractor was common 
in the early days of the railways, and, as Mr. Lewin states, 
it formed a natural transition stage between the first idea 
that the railway companies should merely provide the road, 
leaving private parties to work over it with their own 
vehicles, and the ultimate conclusion which soon forced 


——$—$—_ 


itself upon the companies that they must provide the 
power and retain control of operation in their own hands, 
It may be added here that the private goods wagon is a sur- 
viving relic of this old-time idea, and is bound to vanish, as, in 
our opinion, is company ownership of the railways them- 
selves. 

The main influence which determined British railway 
policy is well put by Mr. Lewin in the following passage : 

It will readily be seen from the foregoing that the first serious attempt 
was being made in this year (1836) to give the more important places 
in England the advantage of railway facilities, and this was to be 
done entirely by private enterprise, without assistance in any direction 
from the Government. To this fact we may attribute the somewhat 
haphazard way in which the early railways were scattered about the 
country, and the absence of any indication of a general scheme for 
laying out the railways of this country to the best advantage, such 
as took place, for instance, in France under the auspices of the State. 
Those who were willing to take the risk of investing their money in the 
early railways naturally looked for a substantial and immediate return 
for their enterprise, and were more concerned with preserving the field 
of operations for their own particular company than in considering 
the general problem of the lines on which the railway system should in 
future be developed for the benefit of the community at large. Thus, 
for better or for worse, the nucleus of our present system of railways 
may be traced in the railways sanctioned in the Parliamentary session 
of 1836. 

The maps which accompany this volume considerably 
increase its value. 

M. Colson’s book is of quite a different description, for it 
deals comprehensively with the theory and practice of 
railway rating. Mr. W. M. Acworth (whose splendid gift of 
publications relating to railways and transport generally 
forms the basis of the London School of Economies col- 
lection) in his introduction points out that so long ago as 
1892 he reviewed the first edition of M. Colson’s work. The 
translation before us is of portions only of M. Colson’s 
work, but there is quite enough for the student to digest, 
for it deals with the economic considerations which deter- 
mine the cost of transportation, railway rates in France, 
railway rates in Europe and America, and general con- 
clusions. Speaking of the British railways, the author says : 

The great liberty of action possessed by British railway companies 
has engendered numerous abuses in England, and the opposition of 
Parliament to the suppression of competition has prevented the 
complete disappearance of the principal cause—viz., the undue ad- 
vantages offered to merchants for whose traffic several railway com- 
panies compete. The length of legal proceedings and their high cost, 
greater in England than in any other country, has prevented the 
application of a real remedy. 


And further on he points out the great distinction between 
the goods service in England from that on the Continent, in 
that there is no difference between the charges for fast and 
slow services. Whilst paying tribute to the comparatively 
quick delivery of goods on the British railways, he states 
that, ‘“‘ notwithstanding the advantages obtained by the 
eelerity of transport, French commerce would find the 
expenditure too high if such celerity were to be obtained 
only by the adoption of English rates.” M. Colson is not 
a great believer in the efficacy of canal competition, and 
considers that in many cases if the money spent on rendering 
waterways free of tolls were applied to reduction of railway 
rates it would be of more benefit to the community, “ with 
the sole exception when, by a comparatively small expendi- 
ture, it is possible to augment considerably the conditions 
of navigability on an existing canal or river.” ‘ ; 

In the final chapter the arguments for and against State 
control and management are fairly stated. M. Colson 
admits the necessity for State intervention so far as the 
conditions under which traffic is transported are concerned, 
and he adds, “ private companies have too great a tendency 
to multiply special rates, whilst a State system is disinclined 
to accord them where they would be of utility, and will 
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only afford reductions in the rates when it is able to proceed 
by means of a scale.” He considers that the reasons for 
and against State railways balance fairly well, but so far 
as relates to political and financial aspects he prefers private 
management. Apart from those sections of the public 
interested in these matters, a book like this should have a 
large sale among railway officials desirous of knowing some 
of the principles (or lack of them) on which the work they 
perform is based. 


YOUNG AMERICA IN POLITICS 
Drift and Mastery: an Attempt to Diagnose the Current 


Unrest. By Watrer Lippmann. T. Fisher Unwin. 
5s. net. 

Progressive Democracy. By Herserr Croty. New York. 
Macmillan. 8s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Walter Lippmann, aged, as he tells us, 25, is living in 
a world dominated by rapid change, and he assumes that 
everybody else is living in the same world. It is not so. 
When one is a child the world never changes at all. It is 
stable as the stars. After one is 40 the world does not 
change much, only just enough to be pleasant. In the 
interval—20 to 40—the world pursues a headlong course. 
Mr. Lippmann need not feel so puzzled and oppressed. “ In 
former times,” he says, “men knew the problems their 
children would have to face.” Did they? Did the fathers 
of twenty-five years ago teach their children to face feminism 
and “ race-suicide ” ? Or of fifty years ago, evolution and 
Socialism ? Or of seventy-five years ago, the railway and 
the telegraph, the abolition of slavery and the oncoming of 
democracy ? The changes of past centuries seem to us 
small, like the waves on the horizon, because they are far 
away. Even in the Middle Ages there were men like Mr. 
Lippmann, oppressed with the perplexitics of this unstable 
world. 

There is nothing especially novel about what Mr. Lippmann 
has to say. His thought is interesting chiefly because it is so 
typical. It is what hundreds of young men fresh from 
college are writing to hundreds of other young men, allusions 
to Bernard Shaw and Bertrand Russell, to H. G. Wells and 
Graham Wallas, to Hilaire Belloc and Gilbert Chesterton, 
and to everybody who is anybody except Bergson ;_philo- 
sophical observations on politics—the analysis of President 
Wilson is most suggestive—on feminism, on religion, on 
science, and all the time on the puzzle and surprise of this ever- 
changing world about us. The book is attractively written, 
and its language shows signs of variation from the classical 
English of our fathers. “* Kilter,”’ for example, is a novelty. 
It is a thing one is “ out of,” and apparently it is American 
for gear. ‘“ Junk,” again, when it is neither a Chinese 
vessel nor related to pork, is some form of izon—-since it 
can be rusty—and “ bleachers,” in America, are no relation 
to dyers, but bad characters of some sort. On the whole, 
the most striking thing in the book is that strange word, 
* kilter.” 

The author of Progressive Democracy, a very different 
character, is obsessed with the value of polysyllabie abstrac- 
tions. The concrete facts and statements in this volume of 
430 pages could easily be compressed into the final thirty. 
The rest is on this wise : 

No plebiscite can bestow authenticity upon an ostensibly democratic 
political system which approximates in practice to the exercise of 
executive omnipotence. 

Or, again : 


_ If the organisation of political democracy for educational purpose: 
is of so much importance, the educational organisation of democracy 
im its economic aspect is certainly of no less importance. 





The book purports to be the case for Progressivism, the 
new movement started by Mr. Roosevelt, and its abstract 
character can be judged by the fact that his name, according 
to the index, is mentioned only twice. Progressivism is 
defined as follows : 

The recognition of a necessary inequality and injustice in the opera- 
tion of the existing institution of private property, coupled with the 
recognition that the immediate abolition of private property would be 
both unjust and impracticable, constitutes the foundation of any really 
national and progressive economic policy. 

The greater part of the volume is taken up with an 
exposition (without names, dates, or illustrations) of the 
currents of American political thought which led to the 
substitution as an object of reverence of “ The Law” and 
the Constitution for King George III. The bondage of the 
law courts has, in fact, proved harder to break, though 
doubtless less onerous, than that of the Crown and the 
aristocracy, and America still suffers from the dead hands 
of the framers of the Constitution, who had no idea that their 
abstract principles of justice could ever be found wanting. 
The object of the Progressives is to destroy this domination 
of the written word and to reconstruct the Constitution. 
If this volume is typical, they seem to have little else in view. 
The besetting political sin of many Americans is the faith 
that the world can be improved by the making or breaking 
of Constitutions, and only about one page in this volume 
is occupied in explaining that the social programme of the 
Progressives consists of the reforms of the Lloyd George 
era: old age pensions, sickness and accident insurance, and 
legal minimum wage; also, as indicated elsewhere, grants 
in aid. 

Amcrican political theory has hitherto been based on 
securing to each citizen a fair chance of becoming a capitalist. 
This was sound enough to go on with whilst the natural 
resources of the land were open to all. It is valid no longer, 
and the Progressives want to change it. 

It is interesting to find that the author gives little but 
lip-worship to the Referendum, Initiative and Recall, which 
are planks in his party’s programme, and devotes a great 
deal of space to a plan of government, propounded by the 
People’s Power League of Oregon, which is closely modelled 
on the English Cabinet system. It proposes that the State 
Governor should stand for a programme of legislation and 
should be empowered to. carry it through. He and his 
Cabinet are to sit in the State Parliament and to introduce 
Bills, especially for finance. Many of us believe in the 
virtues of our Cabinet system, but it is surprising to find 
it presented as the latest thing in American political ideas. 

To the English reader the book is arid until the last two 
chapters are reached. Here we find the author showing 
quite a fresh set of ideas, which we can hardly suppose to be 
shared by the generality of Progressives. He is something of 
a guild socialist : he advocates ** the deliberate education of 
the wage-earners for the position which they must eventually 
assume of being responsible as a group of self-governing 
communities for the proper organisation and execution 
of the productive work of socicty.”” But he anticipates 
that “the essential work must be done by responsible 
business men who are not afraid to reorganise their own 
industries in the interests of ja constitutional system.” 
He will have a long wait if this view proves correct. We 
do not pretend precisely to comprehend the conclusion of 
the whole matter, which is : 

If progressive democracy can arrange for a socially educative dis- 
tribution of work, the socially desirable distribution of wealth will 
take care of itself. 

Mr. Croly is clearly an intelligent student of politics, and 
it is a pity that his ideas are concealed beneath a mass of 
redundant verbiage. 
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AN INDIAN PROGRESSIVE 


The Life and Life Work of J. N. Tata. By D. E. Wacua. 
Ganesh & Co., Madras. 


This shilling pamphlct of 134 pages, for it is nothing more, 
deserves notice as a modest and interesting record of a great 
Indian administrator and organiser, who easily surpassed 
the British at their own game of money-making, industrial 
enterprise, as well as in administration on a great scale, and 
who takes rank as perhaps the greatest of those who have 
contributed to the economic revolution through which India 
is now passing. 

The record of his early years is soon told. Jamsetjji 
Nusservanji Tata (1839-1904), born in the State of Baroda 
of poor parents of the priestly caste of the Parsees, studied at 
Elphinstone College, Bombay, entered at nineteen the business 
firm which his father had started, became its representative 
at Hongkong, established a branch in London during the 
booming years of the Indian cotton trade in 1863-4, and 
shared in the almost universal collapse which Bombay 
suffered in 1865—after seven crowded years of exciting 
business life poorer than when he began. But the firm of 
Tata was not to be daunted. It undertook a large part of 
the supply of the British Expeditionary Force to Abyssinia, 
a venture which restored the lost wealth of the Tata family. 
It started a cotton spinning and weaving factory, which was 
transferred to other hands after no small success. In all 
sorts of commercial enterprises it was steadily amassing a 
substantial fortune. 

But Jamsetji Tata resolved to create something better 
and greater in Indian industry than had yet been seen. 
Still little more than thirty, with characteristic energy he 
journeyed to Lancashire to learn how to build and equip 
the greatest and most efficient cotton mill that could possibly 
be contrived. This gigantic mill, or rather series of mills, 
established on a carefully chosen site at Nagpur in 1877, 
now represents a capital of ten million rupees (£833,333), 
employs many thousands of operatives under working 
conditions which are probably the best in all India, and has 
yielded uniformly handsome dividends to its proprietors. 
We cannot dwell on Tata’s other successful cotton-mill 
enterprises. It is worth notice, however, that just as he 
was the first in India to use the ring spindle, and the first to 
instal in a factory the electric light, so he was the first in 
India to develop the spinning of fine counts and the first to 
devote attention to the systematic improvement of the 
cultivation of Indian cotton. 

What is even more remarkable than the industrial success 
of this genius of an organiser was the use to which he put his 
talents and kis wealth during the last decades of his life. We 
have no space for the tale of his extensive and unostentatious 
acts of philanthropy, by no means confined to his own 
co-religionists or his own countrymen. We can do no more 
than mention his generous and wisely planned Trust for 
furnishing Indian graduate students with means to pursue 
their professional studies in Europe. More original in 
conception was his foundation and munificent endowment 
of the Indian Institute of Research, persisted in against all 
Lord Curzon’s discouragement and (with the highest expert 
advice from England) finally opened at Bangalore in 1910-11, 
with the object of placing within the reach of the Indian 
people both the highest scientific teaching and the best 
opportunities for discovery in physical science and medicine. 
It is unfortunately characteristic of our rule in India that 
Tata’s design to equip the Institute with philosophical and 
educational sections, in order that there might be the same 
opportunities for the advance of learning on the sociological 
as on the physical and biological sides, has never reecived 
the sanction of the authorities, out of a fear that it might 





lead to “ political inconveniences”! This part of Tata’s 
great gift has accordingly been lost to India. 

Yet more striking are the two gigantic industrial enter- 
prises, both fraught with incalculable importance for the 
economic development of India, to which Tata devoted 
the later years of his life, but which he left to his sons to 
complete. From 1875 onward he had never lost sight of 
the project of converting the rich iron ore in which India 
abounds into pig iron and steel. By his tireless energy and 
unstinted outlay, innumerable surveys were made, analyses 
obtained, and metallurgical experiments carried out. Every 
possible plan was weighed, every detail had been considered, 
when death intervened. Happily his sons did not hesitate 
to carry out their father’s great project, and in 1907 the 
Tata Iron and Steel Company was formed, with a capital of 
nearly two millions sterling. The iron and steel works 
established at Morbhun represent by far the largest single 
industrial enterprise yet seen in India, and by 1913 were 
already making a substantial profit. The other venture to 
which Tata gave his heart was still more grandiose. To 
impound the excessive rainfall on the Western Ghauts, 
create a head of water of 1,740 feet—one of the largest in the 
world—and convert this colossal stream into electric energy 
with which one day all Bombay might be lighted and all its 
thousands of mills driven, seems an enterprise huge enough 
to tax the powers of the greatest of Governments. This, 
too, was elaborately investigated, designed and planned in 
detail before Tata’s death ; and is being conducted to fruition 
by his sons. The foundation-stone of the great duct at 
Lonavla of the Tata Hydro-Electric Power Supply Company 
was laid in 1911, and the first instalment of the power that 
will have cost more than a million sterling to obtain and that 
may revolutionise the whole future of Bombay will probably 
be ready for delivery before six months have passed. This 
is business enterprise raised by genius to the height of great 
administration. 

We have to pass over the family life and personal character 
of one who seems to have been as admirable in his private 
relations as he was great and successful in his public concerns. 
It is good for us in England to remember that India produces 
such men as J. N. Tata, the depth and the reality of whose 
loyalty to India we fail almost to understand. It makes us 
ashamed to think that from first to last he received from the 
Indian Government no sort of recognition of the great work 
that he did for India, and of the remarkable services that he 
was rendering to the Indian people. Now that he is dead 
there is a statue to him in Bombay, and his eldest son has for 
his own many good works deservedly been made a baronct. 
But when one thinks of the people on whom the Indian 
Government between 1895 and 1904 was pouring its shower 
of honours, and realises that it never occurred to any private 
secretary or Member of Council that a mere Parsee trader 
could possibly deserve recognition, it seems not altogether 
inappropriate that one of India’s greatest of administrators 
should leave the K.C.S.I.’s and K.C.I.E.’s to the princes and 
the civil servants, the soldiers and the sycophants, and should 
remain as plain “ J. N. Tata ” in the hearts of his countrymen. 


THE RICCARDI PRESS BOOKLETS 


A Shropshire Lad, by A. E. Housman; Knickerbocker 
Papers, by Wasutncron Irvine; Sonnets from the 
Portuguese, by E. B. Brownrnc; In Memoriam, by 
Lord Tennyson. Riccardi Press Booklets. 7s. 6d. 
net cach. 

In a little book on Criticism recently published the author 
strongly condemns various forms of irrelevance in criticism. 

He objects, for example, to dramatic critics who complain 
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that their view of the stage was obscured by a pillar and to 
reviewers who allow themselves to be biassed against a book 
owing to the unsightliness of its print or its binding. Of 
course, a book’s format should not prevent one from ex- 
amining its contents. It is always a duty, and sometimes 
even a pleasure, to read the books that one is asked to review. 
But if it be implied, as it seems to be implied, that reviewers, 
when writing their articles, are to blame if they say anything 
at all about bindings, we must certainly disagree. Were 
newspapers in the habit of retaining Literary Upholstery 
Experts to deal with this side of book production, it would 
be another matter. But, as things are, unless revicwers 
write about bindings nobody does. The reviewers themselves, 
however, don’t do it very often ; and the reason probably is 
that the “ get-up ” of the mass of contemporary books is so 
bad that protest seems uscless. A few publishers take 
trouble over the appearance of all their books, and several 
more show, by occasional efforts, that they have taste if they 
only care to use it. Many of them, however, are content 
to afflict our eyes with any design or colour, however repel- 
lent, provided it is calculated to “ strike ” us when the book 
is placed in a window or on a counter. Bindings and print, 
as a whole, are perhaps better to-day than they were ten 
years ago, though the dull and musty-looking book and the 
book whose sides, like the cohorts of Sennacherib, are 
gleaming with purple and gold (or pink and yellow) are 
still painfully plentiful. For the improvement we owe a 
good deal to the various private and semi-private presses 
(mostly deriving their inspiration from the Morris movement), 
and the Riccardi Press books, printed from Mr. Horne’s 
types on beautiful paper, and always well bound, are 
amongst the pleasantest productions of the time. These 
art-presses, of course, mostly work for the few; and even 
seven-and-sixpence—the price of these “ Booklets ”—is not 
everybody’s price. But the example of beautiful produc- 
tion is there, and, in the matter of type especially, there is 
no reason why it should not be widely followed. The 
present editions are “limited,” and should be quickly 
exhausted. We are glad to notice, by the way, that Mr. 
Housman’s 4A Shropshire Lad has been included side by side 
with elder classics. If any book of verse of our time is 
worthy of a beautiful and lasting setting, that one is. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Autobiography of Maharshi Devendranath Tagore. Translated 
from the Bengali. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. net. 


“Maharshi” does not mean precisely saint, as the translator of 
Devendranath Tagore’s self-history says in his informative introductory 
chapter. It is more properly rendered “ great sage,” and in the 
history of modern Bengal Devendranath stands as a type of the wise 
man, a leader of religious thought, rather than as the mystic. Hence 
Miss Evelyn Underhill’s introduction, with its allusions to the accepted 
European mystics (now enjoying an unreal vogue), is much less helpful 
than are the unpretending pages in which Mr. Satyendranath Tagore 
(brother of the poet) fills up the gaps in his father’s autobiography, and 
carries the story down to the end in 1905. The Maharshi was the 
second founder of the Brahmo Somaj, the reformed Hindu church which, 
in the middle of the nineteenth century, provided an intellectual and 
religious fold for the young generation of Bengalis educated in English. 
He gave the church a constitution and a liturgy, and the autobiography, 
so far from revealing a soul taken up wholly with supersensual things, 
shows a powerful individual restoring a great business house with one 
hand, while he builds up a languishing church with the other, and 
incidentally leading an aggressive movement against the Scottish 
missionaries who, under Alexander Duff, achieved some striking 
Successes among the higher castes of Bengal three-quarters of a century 
ago. Turn from the Maharshi’s own record, and the careful piece of 
biography supplied by his son to Miss Underhill’s essay in interpreta- 
tion, and you can hardly avoid a sense of incongruity—for this able 
and interesting Indian was not at all like St. Francis or Brother Lawrence. 
The book takes rank as one of the cardinal documents in the spiritual 
history of modern India, and it has distinct value on this account quite 
apart from its appeal to the student of mysticism. 





The Life of Robert Spence Watson. By his Nephew, Percy CorpEr. 
Headley Brothers. 10s. 6d. net. 

This is not a good biography, as biographies are impartially esti- 
mated by the literary expert, indifferent to whose lives are com- 
memorated. Family biographies seldom achieve such excellence. 
But the author manages to convey an interesting vision of his late 
uncle, and gives us glimpses of value relating to the manifold public 
activities in which he was concerned. Dr. Spence Watson came into 
contact with nearly all the leading personalities of his time. Everyone, 
young and old, was the better for having come under his influence. 
Those who experienced the charm of the Bensham Grove hospitality— 
and their name must be legion—will rejoice to have these simple and 
straightforward annals of their host. 

Dr. Spence Watson was one of the foremost members of the great 
army of provincial Liberalism—a characteristically British product, 
not to be matched in any other country. From first to last he was 
the best type of “ party man.” But he was also much else. Within 
the range of current politics he was neither rebellious nor original, 
fighting strenuously in the ranks, with all the Quaker pugnacity, for 
whatever topical issue the party leaders chose for the contest. Such 
potent originality and independent initiative as Cobden showed, or 
Lord Shaftesbury, were not for him. Nor did he quite do what he 
might have done for the municipal activities of Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
where local connections and business interests stayed his reforming 
hand. But outside party politics and municipal government Dr. 
Spence Watson was an admirable quickener of life and thought. 
His resolute championship of oppressed nationalities and his practical! 
helpfulness to all hunted refugees are as inspiring to read about as 
they were to watch. Too little is made by his biographer of his more 
valuable work, continued over thirty years, in composing the industrial 
differences of the whole North of England. No greater honour could 
be paid to anyone than to be chosen, as he was a hundred times chosen, 
as the genuinely impartial and open-minded umpire, from whom both 
employers and workmen would unquestioningly accept an award which 
should prevent or end a strike. He had no panacea for industrial 
peace. He has often explained that no economic theory inspired his 
judgments. But he had a real sympathy with all that was genuine 
in the case of each of the disputants, and an instinct for finding the 
greatest common measure of the opposing forces that amounted almost 
to genius. The whole industrial world of the North of England was 
the poorer when his genial presence and his cheery voice could no 
longer ingeminate peace. 

The Iliad of Homer. Done into English Prose by ANDREW LANG, 
M.A., Wacrer Lear, Litt.D., and Ernest Myers, M.A. Mac- 
millan. 3s. 6d. net. 

This translation of the Iliad, only less famous than its companion, 
‘“* Butcher and Lang,” has now been included in the Globe Library, on 
the cheapness and quality of the volumes in which we need not enlarge. 


Comte de Gabalis. By the Aspe N. pE MontT¥FAUCON DE VILLARS. 
Rider. 7s. 6d. net. 

In 1670 the Abbé de Villars published in the form of a novel a popular 
introduction to Rosicrucian philosophy, and died shortly afterwards. 
Ever since the date of its publication Comte de Gabalis has been a 
favourite text-book of the students of the occult sciences. Pope 
digested its main teaching in his Rape of the Lock, Lytton Bulwer 
borrowed from it to write Zanoni, Goethe employed its symbolism in 
Faust. The outlines of the philosophy expounded here are sufficiently 
simple. Corresponding to earth, air, fire, and water, there exist 
elemental spirits, known as gnomes, sylphs, salamanders, and nymphs. 
These are very long-lived, but can only obtain immortality by marriage 
with human beings. The spirits are extremely fascinating, and make 
excellent husbands and wives. It is quite easy to make their acquaint- 
ance ; one must purify some earth, etc., by exposing a small quantity 
to the sun, and take it in minute doses. Then the spirits will come. 
Another method of attracting gnomes is to carry bits of dried earth on 
the navel. We are told that the sin of Adam consisted in his having 
sexual dealings with Eve ; he should have united with a sylph, and so 
peopled the earth with beings superior to man. Also that Noah’s 
wife (Vesta) and his sons and daughters repaired the ravages of the 
Flood by union with salamanders. One of Vesta’s children by this 
union was Zoroaster. 

The introduction to the present edition claims that Comle de Gabalis 
is the only authentic work of its author extant, and that the others are 
all forgeries. About 1700, however, an edition was published with 
much additional matter. We wish that some of this, at any rate, had 
been allowed to appear in the present volume ; a writer, be he forger or 
not, who could say at that time that light in general and the sun 
in particular consisted of “ un grand tourbillon de poussiére " deserves 
not to be overlooked. The present edition with its flamboyant 
“Warning” is apparently a cheap reproduction of a sumptuous 
version privately published in 1918. The “ Warning” begins as 
follows : “ This book is for the student who seeks to illuminate his 
intelligence by the torch of his own divinity. Let him whose quest is 
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the gratification of a selfish intellectualism beware its pages, for this 
is a book of hidden mystery and power.” We had better leave it at 
that, pausing only to admire the erudition displayed in the Com- 
mentary. 


Saturday with My Camera. 
Richards. 3s. 6d. net. 
The chief feature of this book is the extraordinarily large number 
of practical hints on every side of photography, illustrated with over 
a hundred pages of diagrams and plates. The mass of information is 
too encyclopxdic to be dealt with point by point ; we can only say that 
the book is extremely cheap at its price. 


By Srantey C. Jonnson. Grant 


THE CITY 


F the City required a reminder as to the seriousness of 
I the war (which it did not), the restrictions on new 
issues of capital within the United Kingdom, pub- 
lished on Tuesday last by the Treasury, would be more than 
sufficient. The regulations provide that no fresh issues of 
capital shall be made unless approved by the Treasury, and 
that such issues will not be passed by that department unless 
it is shown to its satisfaction that they are advisable in the 
national interest so far as relates to home concerns, whilst 
as regards money it is desired to raise for undertakings in 
other parts of the British Empire, permission to issue will 
only be granted when it is shown to the satisfaction of the 
Treasury that “ urgent necessity and special circumstances ”’ 
exist. The third regulation states that issues or partici- 
pations in issues for undertakings outside the British Empire 
shall not be allowed. The more this is considered the more 
does it appear that we have now before us the most drastic 
measure that has been taken since the outbreak of war. It 
means that until further notice—presumably until the end 
of the war—no money may be lent by British investors to 
governments or commercial undertakings in any part of the 
world except within the British Empire, and only there in 
cases which it is proved to the Treasury are exceptional 
and urgent. It means that if the thousand-and-one great 
enterprises in Argentina, Brazil, Cuba, etc., which are run 
by British undertakings, require further funds for extensions 
or to avert disaster, they must obtain them in the United 
States or elsewhere, but not from this country. It is 
obvious that national safety must over-ride all other con- 
siderations, and it may be that these restrictions are designed 
merely to pave the way for another large war loan, and that 
their severity will subsequently be dimished. If not, we 
may as well honestly face the fact that financial supremacy 
is likely to pass from London to New York ; for, if London, 
as one of the principal producers of capital, goes out of 
business during the war, it is obvious that the one great neutral 
financial centre will avail itself of the opportunity. Up to 
1870 Paris rivalled London as the principal world market 
for foreign loans. The war brought about the supremacy 
of London, although the savings of the thrifty French were 
once more giving Paris its old importance, until about a 
year ago, when a large increase in the taxation of foreign 
investments drove business again to London, Amsterdam 
and Brussels. 





* * * 

Is the United States in a position to lend freely to foreign 
borrowers ? Certainly it cannot altogether fill the gap 
created by the retirement of London from this business, 
but in many cases it can—and is already—stepping into the 
breach. Various European Governments have already 
placed loans in the United States; the Argentine Federal 
Government has raised a loan of $15,000,000 there, and 
British Columbia has also placed Bonds in New York. The 
United States has annually to make large payments to 
Europe in the shape of interest on the huge amount of 
American securities held there, but now this is much more 
than compensated by the large exports of commodities and 
manufactures which are being shipped to Europe at record 
prices. During the week ended 9th inst. the exports from 


the United States exceeded the imports by no less than 
six-and-a-half millions sterling, so that the country will 
probably be enabled by this means to buy back at low 
prices a large proportion of the American securities held in 


Europe, and at the same time to lend capital to govern- 
ments and industrial undertakings of countries which have 
hitherto gone to Europe for the purpose. The American 
Government and financiers are not unaware of the fact that 
nowadays he who lends the money has a word to say as to 
where future orders for material shall go. 


* * x 


Fate seems to be fighting for America, for it has chosen 
precisely this war period to give it a magnificent harvest, 
and during the last year or so the country has been perfecting 
its financial and commercial organisation. _A new currency 
law, designed to avert panics like that of 1907, has just 
come into operation, and the law which prohibited American 
banks from having branches had been altered, thus permit- 
ting the establishment of branch banks abroad. Only a 
few months ago agents of the National City Bank of New 
York, one of the greatest banks across the Atlantic, visited 
Buenos Aires to open a branch there. They consulted the 
Argentine Minister of Finance on several points, and have 
now published his reply, which includes this : 

In the development of commercial relations with our country the 
United States need only follow the example of the European nations 
which most rapidly came to occupy the leading positions in the 
Argentine market. They gave impulse to the industries most in 
demand by our commerce, consulting our business men as to the 
tendencies and tastes of the consumers. They accorded credit facili- 
ties, founding strong banking institutions in the country. They 
established excellent shipping lines, maintaining a constant traffic, 
and to sustain which, by moderate freights, contrived that they should 
transport the bulk of our products for the supply of their own con- 
sumers and some of their leading manufactures. . . . The United 
States has not found, nor will it or any other country find, any obstacle 
in the way of developing commercial activities amongst us. Argentine 
fiscal legislation is most liberal ; our customs’ régime, which has not 
been modified for about ten years, weighs so lightly upon imports as 
barely to affect their market price. 


All the same, the United States is not rich enough wholly 
to take the place of Europe as a lender of capital to foreign 
countries, and after the war we shall probably still find some 
millions for employment in this manner; meantime, how- 
ever, it is of no use ignoring the fact that the war has fur- 
nished American financicrs and manufacturers with a wonder- 
ful opportunity of which they are likely to make the utmost. 


* * * 


» The Joint Stock Banks are very powerful institutions 
which few papers care to run the risk of criticising. Mur- 
murs of disapproval are, however, heard with regard to the 
dividend policy pursued by many of the banks, which have 
not, in this matter, acted in full accord with their traditions 
of conservatism. Some of these institutions are paying the 
same dividends as a year ago in spite of lower profits, and 
are even writing off smaller sums than a year ago for depre- 
ciation in the value of their investments. Bearing in mind 
the fact that almost all these investments are valued at 
prices ruling on July 28th last, which in most cases are 
considerably above their present value, it will be realised 
that a policy of allocating large sums to reserve and to 
writing down investments would have been wise. Against 
this has to be set the circumstance that the banks are 
believed to have large secret reserves, particularly in the 
shape of buildings and sites, the cost of which has been 
written down very largely. If the war is over soon these 
reserves may be sufficient to meet the case ; if, however, it 
should drag on for a long time, a larger proportion of banking 
profits will have to be utilised to make good the fall in 
values, both of the banks’ own investments, and of col- 
lateral held against loans. The London City & Midland 
accounts are more than usually interesting, for, for the 
first time in joint stock banking in this country, 4 gold 
reserve is disclosed, amounting to eight million pounds, 
which is nearly 7 per cent. of the current deposit and — 
accounts. The hope is freely expressed that this spirite 

policy of the London, City & Midland will compel the other 
banks to disclose their gold reserves, if any. This great 
bank now has over one thousand branches ; although it 
pays 18 per cent. dividend as before, this represents h- 
reduction of about 1} per cent., for the dividend is now pat 

less income tax. Emit Davies. 
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HISTORY AND A MORAL! 
With a wrapper in colours by AUDLEY GUNSTON. 


| THE PRUSSIAN HATH SAID 
IN HIS HEART. 


By CECIL CHESTERTON. 





HIS book will be found to contain 


the most vivid and penetrating 
study of the Prussian character ever 
revealed to the British public. The 
picture is both historical and critical, 
and proves beyond question the necessity 
for the complete destruction of the 
Prussian ideal in the cause of international 
policy and the peace of the world. 


“A.M.” in the “EVENING NEWS” of December 23rd, 
1914, says :-— 
“In my opinion it is by far the best and wisest book upon the 
war that has yet appeared.” 
“ARMY AND NAVY GAZETTE” :— 
“ An admirable review of the political and military factors 
which have brought Prussia to the forefront of Imperialism,” 





2s. 3d., Post Free. 


From— 


“THE NEW WITNESS” PUBLISHING CO. 
20 and 21 ESSEX STREET, STRAND, W.C. 






SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


The yearly Subscription to THE New STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, is 26/— 
inland, 30;— abroad ; half-yearly, 15/- inland, 
16/6 foreign. Quarterly Subscriptions pro rata. 

communications respecting Subscriptions 
should be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Eight Guineas per page and pro rata, or Eight 
Shillings per inch, single column. 


Latest day for “Copy,” Wednesday. All com- 
munications should addressed to THE 
MANAGER, “ THe New Statesman,” 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 



























OOTHAM SCHOOL (Under the management of the Society of 
Friends). The Spring Term opens on January 14th. For full 
particulars apply to the Headmaster, Bootham School, York. 








TYPE WRITING. 
UTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 


description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand 
Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane. Tel. 
Central 1565. 





YPEWRITING.—All branches of work undertaken by Miss 
Maupe F. Gattrrr, 37 Essex Street, Strand. Accuracy and Ppromptness 
Suaranteed. Telephone 4353 Central. 





T YPEWRITING undertaken by expert. Author’s MSS., Plays, 
ports, and k of 1 h d i 
—C.F., 27 Sandringbamn Road, Golders Green. awe oe 








Now Ready. 


COMMON 
SENSE about 
the WAR By 


BERNARD SHAW 


A Reprint of Mr. Shaw’s War 
Essay, with “‘ The Last Spring of 
the Old Lion” and “A Reply 
to Some Critics.” Any bookstall 
or newsagent can obtain copies 
promptly, and readers are par- 
ticularly asked to send _ the 
Publisher particulars of any 
unwillingness to do so. 


Sixpence Net. 








From all newsagents, price Sixpence net, or 
direct from the Publisher, 10 Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway, W.C., on receipt of Sevenpence. 








HE frequent publication of Special 
Supplements dealing with particular 


subjects of interest and importance is a 
feature of THE NEW STATESMAN. 
Those already published include ; 


THE AWAKENING OF IRELAND. 
RURAL REFORM. 

*INDUSTRIAL ORGANISATION IN GERMANY. 
THE AWAKENING OF WOMEN. 
SECOND CHAMBERS OF THE WORLD. 

*CO-OPERATIVE PRODUCTION. 
WOMEN IN INDUSTRY. 

THE NATIONAL INSURANCE ACT. 

MOTHERHOOD AND THE STATE. 

THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT. 

THE MODERN THEATRE. 

COMMON SENSE ABOUT THE WAR. 
* Out of print 

Blue Book Supplements are also issued at regular 
intervals. 

The purpose of these is to rescue from undeserved 
obscurity the mass of interesting and enormously 
valuable information which is regularly being pub- 
lished at the public expense, and almost as regularly 
overlooked ; and at the same ‘time to provide 
Members of Parliament, local administrators, 
officials, political and social workers, and all others 
interested in public affairs, with a convenient and 
complete résumé of official publications. 

Copies of Back Numbers more than two months old are sold 


at 1/- per copy, and may be obtained from the Publisher, 
10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 
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The Athenaeum and Co-operation 


WE ANNOUNCED IN OUR LEADING ARTICLE OF JANUARY 2 THAT 
WE WISHED TO ESTABLISH THE ATHENA:UM UPON A BASIS OF 
CO-OPERATION; WE SHALL BE GLAD TO ADD TO THE LARGE 
LIST WE ALREADY HAVE OF ENOUIRERS THE NAME OF ANY 


READER OF 


“THE NEW STATESMAN ” 


WHO IS INTERESTED 


IN THIS IDEA. 








REASONS FOR CO-OPERATION. 


We desire co-operation for two reasons: Firstly, 
that we may be able to rely in future not on 
the assistance of capital or advertising revenue, 
but on the help given as required of those who 
believe in The Atheneum as a really useful organ 
of critical and independent thought. Secondly, 
that we may have the support of all such in 
our effort to establish a Referendum of thinking 
people throughout the world for the various subjects 
with which we deal. 


INFLUENCE OF THE ATHENAUM. 


The Atheneum has won and held, during the last 
eighty-six years, its place as a leading organ of 
Thought. Literature, Science and the Fine Arts 
have been its principal arena, but those who have 
controlled its policy have not hesitated when 
occasion demanded to apply to questions outside 
that arena the unbiassed and independent criticism 
which is its raison d’étre. 


ENLARGEMENT OF CRITICAL SPHERE. 


This application was systematised at the beginning 
of 1914 by the issue of Special Supplements on 
such subjects as French Literature, Education, 
Sociology, Theology, etc. We desire to extend 
our range of criticism to the great problems 
which now, more than at any other time in our 
national, or rather our international, history, are 
facing us with instant demand for attention. 
Great work is to be done in the examination of the 
problems of the modern world of thought, and 
The Atheneum has a great part to play in that 
work. 


A PRACTICAL CO-OPERATIVE SCHEME. 


We have prepared, and have already sent to many 
interested applicants, a detailed scheme explaining 
our objects and the methods which we propose to 
apply to these—in a word, the practical working of 
the co-operation which we are convinced is neces- 
sary for The Atheneum. 








THE ATHENA:UM, 
11 BreAm’s BUILDINGS, 
CHANCERY LANE, E.C. 


GENTLEMEN, 


I wish to receive Details of your Co-operation Scheme. 


Name 


Address 
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